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THE WEEK, 


WE shall soon be within a few days of the date 
fixed upon by Lord Wolseley (not many weeks ago) for 
the entry into Pretoria. But instead of an advance 
northwards from Bloemfontein Lord Roberts found it 
necessary, after a sham pacification, to scatter his army 
over the south-east portion of the Free State. The Boer 
incursion has proved to be a very formidable affair. It 
was clear last week that the Boers had made good their 
retreat. Not a convoy had been cut off. On the Friday 
French and Hamilton occupied Thabanchu, but found 
themselves on the defensive and reinforcements had to 
be sent up. Rundle with an infantry division arrived 
on Saturday; but still the Boers were too strong. 
French was again reinforced; but the line of attack 
was changed by the despatch of Hamilton to Houtnek, 
a point due north of Thabanchu. 


HERE again Botha had provided a warm reception. 
More troops and a horse battery were sent to Hamilton’s 
assistance, and it would seem that Lord Roberts is now 
endeavouring to break through the centre of a Boer 
position extending, as a writer in the Manchester Guardian 
puts it, “along a semi-circular line of kopjes” from 
Brandfort to Ladybrand, That a line like this can be 
held permanently against such overwhelming forces is 
contrary to reason. But every day’s delay enables the 
Boers to strengthen their next line of defence, and 
Botha is naturally anxious to hold on to such a position 
as Ladybrand (with its stores) as long as possible. Mr. 
Charles Williams, whose criticisms of Lord Roberts 
after Paardeberg have proved remarkably sagacious, 
points out that the mobility of his sharpshooters and 
their knowledge of the country is a great source of 
strength to Botha, whose generalship so far is felt to 
have been of a high order. 


On Thursday Lord Roberts reported that Hamilton 
had driven the enemy from a strong position at 
Houtnek, taking twenty-six prisoners. On the Boer 
side the chief share of the fighting was borne by the 
Foreign Legion. Lord Roberts regards the success as 
a considerable one ; but it can hardly be supposed that 
Botha would have allowed the Houtnek positions to be 
taken after so trifling an engagement if he had regarded 
them as tenable or advantageous. Hamilton’s men have 
been ordered to rest, so that the Boers will have time 
to rearrange themselves. A Reuter’s telegram on 
Friday brought the news of the capture of Brandfort. 
Meanwhile we hear that the southern part of the Free 
State has been divided into six districts by Lord Roberts 
and that the circulation of the South African News in 
those districts has been prohibited. But what the 
British soldiers have to fear is not the sane and moderate 
counsels of the South African News but the ferocious, 
inflammatory language of the Cape Times. But who 
dare suppress the Cape Times without the leave of Mr. 
Rhodes? And Mr. Rhodes is still at sea. 


“You will, I feel sure, agree with me that Lord 
Methuen’s despatch of the Magersfontein engagement 


could not be published as sent. There are passages in 
it inappropriate to such documents.” This from Lord 
Wolseley to Lord Roberts is from one of the telegrams 
officially published on Thursday night. But why should 
not the public have been taken into confidence with 
regard to Methuen as well as with regard to Buller and 
Warren? Was it the fear of a harsh judgment upon a 
conspicuous member of the Rhodesian circle? It is 
difficult to make very much of the Lansdowne-Buller- 
Wolseley-Roberts-correspondence relating to the publi- 
cation of the Spion Kop despatches. General Buller 
(much to his credit) declined to write an alternative 
(dummy) despatch for public consumption, The Govern- 
ment had suggested this course to him in order to evade 
the publication of Lord Roberts’ comments. 


On Monday the House of Commons discussed in 
Committee the expenditure on the Uganda Railway. 
Mr. Brodrick moved a resolution authorising the issue 
out of the Consolidated Fund of a further sum not 
exceeding £1,930,000 for the construction of the 
railway. Three millions had been voted in 1896, but 
that sum had been exhausted and the total cost was now 
estimated at nearly five millions. After some discussion 
the resolution was carried by 185 votes to 40, The 
second reading of the Burial Grounds Bill was moved 
by the Home Secretary, who explained that the Bill 
handed over to the Local Government Board the 
sanctioning of sites for grounds, the closing of grounds 
and their sanitary regulations, and was, in effect, an 
attempt to carry out the suggestions of the Select 
Committee on the Burial Laws. The Bill was referred 
to the Standing Committee on Law. A discussion of 
the motion for the second reading of the Sea Fisheries 
Bill occupied the rest of the evening. 


On Tuesday Mr. Wyndham, replying to Mr. 
MacNeill said that he would lay upon the table the 
telegraphic correspondence between the Secretary for 
War and Lord Roberts on the subject of the publication 
of the Spion Kop despatches. Answering Mr. Morley, 
Mr. Chamberlain promised to publish a Blue Book con- 
taining all the communications which had passed between 
the Home Government and the Australian delegates 
before introducing the Commonwealth Bill. Mr. 
Nussey moved and Mr. Lloyd George seconded a 
resolution urging the Government to redress the 
grievances of the urban ratepayers. The resolution was 
defeated by 140 votesto 98 ; but a motion by Mr. M‘Kenna, 
urging that the Workmen’s Compensation Act should 
apply to the military and naval servants of the Crown, 
was agreed to without a division, although Mr. 
Wyndham had argued that the Government did not like 
to commit themselves until Lord Justice Collins’ Com- 
mittee on the various funds had reported. On Wednes- 
day Mr. Emmott moved the second reading of the 
Registration of Firms Bill—a measure to make compul- 
sory the registration of the names and addresses of any 
person or persons who carry on any business in any 
name except their own. Mr. Emmott agreed that the 
Bill should be referred to a Select Committee, and it 
was read a second time, as was also a Bill to remove 
certain restrictions on local legislation, under the title of 
the Borough Funds Bill. The Local Veto Bill for 
Scotland was talked out. 
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THURSDAY was given up toa discussion of the Code. 
It is generally felt that the Code plus the Minute 
recognising higher grade schools is a very different 
thing from the Code as it was originally introduced, 
without any provision for higher grade schools. But 
there are still some defects in it and Mr. Jebb’s motion 
approving the Code was challenged by Mr. Hutton, who 
moved an amendment to the effect that the Govern- 
ment’s proposals contained provisions which were not 
conducive to the best interests of education. Mr. 
Hutton, like almost every other speaker, approved of 
the principle of the block grant and of the recognition 
of the higher grade schools ; but he complained of the 
levelling down of grants. Mr. Mather insisted on the 
necessity of getting rid of our dual system and Mr. 
Gray, whilst warmly praising the new proposals, criti- 
cised the provision for turning children out of the 
higher grade schools as soon as they are fifteen. Mr. 
Hutton had shown that this would affect 250 children at 
this moment in the Leeds higher grade school. 
Ultimately Mr. Hutton’s amendment was defeated by 
a majority of eighty-three. 


Lorp Sa.ispury, in his speech at the banquet of 
the British Empire League on Monday, deprecated any 
attempt to force the pace in Imperial federation. Mr. 
Chamberlain, who, if he does not read the Prime 
Minister’s speeches, was on this occasion obliged to hear 
one, hastened to associate himself with Lord Salisbury’s 
criticism of “ artificial arrangements,” to which category 
it would seem reasonable to assign the proposal for a 
Customs union, For the rest, there was nothing very 
striking in the speeches at the British Empire dinner. 


THE banquet at the National Liberal Club on 
Wednesday night in honour of the Australian delegates 
was of large and almost unwieldy dimensions. Mr. 
Barton’s speech was a great performance; it made 
plain to all who heard it that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
diplomacy has been an irritant rather than an emollient 
in the Australian controversy. It is a most unfortunate 
thing for the Empire that delicate negotiations should 
again be entrusted to the hands which have wrecked 
the peace of South Africa. Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman (to whom a very hearty reception was 
accorded) and Lord Kimberley made it clear that the 
Liberal party at any rate will not allow the real links 
between the mother country and her colonies to be 
sacrificed to the natural artificialities of the lawyer. The 
Australian delegates displayed no enthusiasm at the 
prospect of an improvement of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. Lord Rosebery’s “ Imperial 
Tribunal ” appeals as little to them as does his notion 
for magnifying the House of Lords into an “ Imperial 
Senate” to the Liberal Party. 


UnpovustTEDLy for Liberals, of whom there was a 
good sprinkling at the dinner, the most exciting incident 
of the evening was Lord Rosebery’s extraordinary refer- 
ence to the war. Perhaps the demonstrative reception 
accorded him by the Imperialists induced him to break 
through the convention observed by other speakers, and 
to express sentiments out of harmony with those of Sir 
Henry Campbell Bannerman and Lord Kimberley, his 
old colleagues and present successors. At any rate, he 
led up by way of the “ great wind of Imperial spirit” 
to “ this day when, under the pressure of war, we have 
seen the Imperial spirit indefinitely strengthened and 
greatly fructified, when we have seen the old country 
come to the rescue of a new country in South Africa, 
and rescue it from an intolerable domination, from an 
intolerable menace to its future peace and prosperity.” 
Those present who knew the composition of the gather- 
ing were amazed at the fierceness and number of the 
cries of “No, no” which mingled with cheers from 
different parts of the room. But many remained silent, 
unwilling to make a discord in the presence of the 





Australian delegates, who, indeed, in their slight 
references to the war, had taken care to make it plain 
that Australia, at any rate, had joined the mother 
country from feelings of kinship and common loyalty 
to the Queen, and not from any deliberate judgment 
upon the merits of the struggle. 


Ir is natural that, Continental opinion on the war 
being what it is, the most should be made of expressions 
of opinion by the few foreigners favourable to the 
policy of Mr. Chamberlain. The Daily Express has 
been lucky enough to obtain some remarks highly 
favourable to the Imperialistic cause from the King of 
Sweden and Norway, who is something of a specialist 
on the subject of stubborn nationalities. His Majesty 
is convinced that, as excellent colonists, we must be in 
the right against the Boers; though the Jameson Raid 
has not the approval of the head of the House of 
Bernadotte. 


A DINNER was held last Saturday at the Hotel Cecil 
in honour of Mr. Crook, late editor of the Echo. 
Amongst others who wrote letters of sympathy were 
Mr. Herbert Spencer and the Bishop of Hereford. Mr. 
George Russell, who presided, presented Mr. Crook 
with a cheque for 700 guineas and an album containing 
an address with 400 signatures. Lord Coleridge and 
Sir Robert Reid had acted as hon. treasurers; and 
among the signatures were those of Sir George 
Trevelyan, Mr. Asquith, Mr. L. V. Harcourt, Mr. Henry 
Gladstone, Lord Tweedmouth and Lord Hobhouse. 
Mr. Russell and Lord Coleridge were orators well 
worthy of a banquet intended to vindicate “the three- 
fold liberty which Milton loved and worshipped,” as 
well as to honour the manly iudependence displayed by 
Mr. Crook in his editorship of the Echo, Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, in a characteristic little speech, controverted 
the view that this war is bringing out the great qualities 
of the human race. He had, he said, come to the con- 
clusion that it “ has brought to the surface the brutality, 
the vulgarity, the mendacity and the hypocrisy of 
mankind.” 


An important conference was held last Saturday 
in the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, to consider 
the Factory Bill. Representatives were present from 
labour organisations allover the country. Mr. Gregory, 
the chairman of the London Trades Council, presided. 
Mr. M‘Kenna examined and analysed the provisions of 
the Bill, and recommended its rejection, arguing that 
the composition of the present House of Commons made 
it difficult to believe that the Bill would be improved in 
Committee. Several resolutions were adopted, one 
advocating that additions should be made to the list of 
dangerous trades, another condemning the proposed 
double shift. A delegate from the Liverpool Trades 
Council moved a resolution asking for the total rejection 
of the Bill, and he was supported by a representative of 
the Halifax Trades and Labour Council, but the motion 
was strongly opposed by a delegate from Burnley. 
Ultimately on the advice ot Mr. Steadman, among others, 
the conference adopted the following resolution :— 

“ That this conference strongly condemns the whole principle 
of the Government Factory and Workshops Bill, which, in their 
opinion, is a retrograde measure, extending the autocratic 
power already possessed by the Secretary of State, who may 
be directly or indirectly interested in the particular industry 
affected, and pledges itself to do its utmost to obtain either its 
rejection or the substitution of clearly defined provisions in all 
clauses in lieu of the individual order of the Secretary of State.” 


THE desire of the Watch Committee of the 
Scarbro’ Town Council to condone the disgraceful riot- 
ing which followed Mr. Cronwright Schreiner’s visit to 
Scarbro’ was frustrated by public opinion. Unfor- 
tunately the humiliation of the Watch Committee is 
the only substantial result. The action taken by the 
Public Prosecutor has resulted, as the Leeds Mercury puts 
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it, ina “travesty of justice.” It was arranged that the 
charges should be brought under the Towns Police 
Clauses Act in order that they might be disposed of by 
the magistrates. Only twenty-one persons were 
prosecuted. Of these the magistrates convicted seven 
only and merely inflicted trifling fines which amounted 
in the aggregate to a sum of £35s. The bench of 
magistrates was presided over by the chairman of the 
Watch Committee ; and the latitude of expression 
which was allowed to the defending solicitor and to the 
“ gallery” is the best comment upon their proceedings. 


Ir is difficult to see how any one can have expected 
the Archbishops to deliver any other opinion on the 
practice of Reservation of the Sacrament than that 
which appears in Wednesday’s papers. The question 
was not what the law ought to be, but what it is: not 
what the law once may have been, but what it is now. 
One would need to be a professional casuist to construe 
the words of the Prayer Book in a sense favourable to 
Reservation. But what makes the whole proceeding 
before the Archbishops’ anomalous tribunal unreal is 
the notorious fact that those clergymen who wish to 
practise Reservation do not accept a decision on the 
legality or illegality of the practice as conclusive, while 
others who are prepared to respect their ordina- 
tion vows are under no temptation to break the 
law. The most satisfactory feature of the Arch- 
bishops’ opinion is the attempt made by their 
Graces to meet the argument that Reservation is 
necessary in the interests of the sick. The elements, 
they observe, are nota charm or vialicum suitable for 
dying persons who are in a state of practical uncon- 
sciousness, and they should not be administered in such 
cases. On the other hand, where the sick person is 
“conscious and able to follow a short service not 
exceeding a few minutes, and to make an act of faith,” 
then the clergyman may legally shorten the ceremony 
at the bedside to its narrowest limits. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in two letters to the Times 
which are now published in pamphlet form, has called 
public attention to the new scheme of the London 
water companies which is now being carried out in 
place of the Welsh scheme of the County Council 
which the Government would not sanction. There is 
being constructed just outside Staines, on the road to 
London, a huge reservoir greater in extent than Hyde 
Park to hold water drawn from the Thames. The 
3,000,000,000 gallons or so of water which this structure 
is to hold, is fenced, not as at Lake Vrninwy by a short 
stone dam blocking up a valley to forma mountain lake, 
but by four or five miles of earthwork frowning in a dull 
unbroken line over a level country. The excavations are 
only a few feet deep, just enough, in fact, to provide 
sufficient gravel for the embankment. For the rest there 
will be nearlyasquare mile of lake rising toa height insome 
places of 30!t. above the surrounding country, and form- 
ing a standing menace to the neighbourhood. Should 
an exceptionally violent storm cause any part of the 
embankment to give way, an artificial deluge would lay 
waste the country between Staines and London, with a 
possible loss of life and property which we shrink from 
contemplating. The hideousness and danger of the 
structure can only be understood from a personal visit, 
and all who are interested or endangered should follow 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s advice and go to Staines. And yet 
this is only one-tenth of the whole scheme. Ten square 
miles of reservoirs are to be constructed in the Thames 
and Lea valleys, and these will require about 50 miles of 
similar embankment to contain them. If we can imagine 
an earthquake or storm which should burst all these 
reservoirs at once, half London would be engulfed, and 
Westminster might expect to find itself at Gravesend, 
Plainly the risk, as well as the possible magnitude of 
disaster, increases at least in proportion to the number of 
reservoirs. Such is the alternative to the Welsh supply. 





IN y of Mr. Brodrick’s appeals to Portsmouth 
to vote for the Empire, and the explanations of the 
Ministerialists that a khaki vote would be a vote for Mr. 
Majendie, Mr. Bramsdon has been returned for Ports- 
mouth by the substantial majority of 579. We do not 
profess to endorse the views on the war which have 
been attributed to Mr. Bramsdon, but the result shows 
that the Government’s talk about virtual unanimity is 
the merest humbug, for here are the electors of Ports- 
mouth behaving just as they would at any other time, 
treating Ministers’ appeals to vote khaki with the con- 
tempt which they deserve. Sir John Batty Tuke has 
been elected for Edinburgh and St. Andrews. Mr. 
J. M. Barrie, who is understood to agree with Sir Henry 
Campbell Bannerman on the question of the war, 
decided, to the general disappointment, not to be 
nominated as Liberal candidate. 


THE Unionists of South Manchester have chosen 
Mr. W. R. W. Peel to oppose Mr. Lief Jones, who has 
been for some time before the constituency as Liberal 
candidate. The election will be of great importance. 
Mr. Liet Jones has refused to trim his colours to the 
Jingo gale, and he stands as the opponent of the spirit 
and the policy which have involved us in this deplorable 
war. Lord Lorne’s majority was inconsiderable, and a 
great deal of Liberal propaganda work has been done in 
Manchester during the last few years by the ’95 Club, 
an excellent militant organisation established in the 
black year from which it takes its name. Mr. Lief 
Jones and those who are fighting with him deserve all 
the assistance that Liberals who still believe in their 
creed can give them; and we are glad to hear that 
several influential Liberals intend to make the election 
an opportunity for an important and imposing demon- 
stration. 


THE calamitous fire at Ottawa, which has aroused 
such a ready outburst of sympathy in the Mother 
Country for the thousands of people it has made help- 
less and homeless, recalls the similar disaster by which 
Montreal was partly destroyed in 1852 and the burning 
of the fine Parliament House at Quebec two years later. 
Ottawa was chosen the capital of the Dominion in 1858, 
in the midst of a constitutional crisis and to the 
great disappointment of four other cities which 
contended for the honour. It was inevitable that 
a charge of incendiarism should have been brought 
against the Irish Fenians to account for this last terrible 
catastrophe ; we are happy that it has been so soon 
allowed to drop. At Mr. Chamberlain’s suggestion the 
Lord Mayor of London immediately opened a sub- 
scription for the relief of the sufferers, which already 
amounts to an important sum. 


In the same German Sanatorium where Schumann 
died the famous painter Munkacsy has succumbed, like 
the great composer, to mental disease. Michael de 
Munkacsy had a hard youth: his father sacrificed his 
life to Hungarian independence in 1849 and the boy was 
thrown early on his own resources. He contrived to 
learn the rudiments of art in the intervals of labour as a 
carpenter’s apprentice, and when he was able to devote 
himself to study lived in great misery in Pesth and 
Vienna. His work first attracted attention in Europe 
when “ The Last Day of a Condemned Man” was hung 
in the Salon of 1870, From that time he became better 
and better known in all the great capitals and received 
all sorts of distinctions. His “ Milton” and his “ Christ 
before Pilate” were the culmination of his talent and 
his “ bituminous” method. Few good critics denied 
that Munkacsy’s gifts were striking and, perhaps, fewer 
took his achievements seriously as great art : his training 
was defective and his ideals were theatrical ; but the 
Hungarian painter enjoyed as widespread a popularity 
as Gustave Doré before his body and mind gave way to 
the effects of constant overwork and his artistic activity 
was brought prematurely to an end, 
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FEDERATION—IMPERIAL AND AUSTRALIAN. 


HE Australian deadlock shows no signs of vanishing. 
If we rightly interpret the tone and substance of 
Mr. Barton’s remarks at the National Liberal Club on 
Wednesday evening, Mr. Chamberlain still refuses to 
accept Clause 74 and Australia still refuses to give it up. 
This is a situation which would in any case be serious ; 
but in present circumstances, after the warlike enthu- 
siasm which all the colonies have displayed, and while 
Imperial energies are locked up in South Africa, the 
position may be fairly termed critical. And what makes 
it particularly alarming is that there never need have 
been any deadlock or any Clause 74 at all if the Colonial 
Office had only realised earlier how bitter was Australian 
dissatisfaction with the present Judicial Committee as a 
final court of colonial appeal, instead of waiting until 
that dissatisfaction has been forced on their notice by 
the presentation of a formal scheme for a change. 
Whether the proposed alteration is ideally good or 
ideally bad seems to us to be no longer the real point 
at issue: if Mr. Chamberlain wanted the best system 
theorists could devise he ought to have considered 
what that system might be before Australian dele- 
gates came to London to insist that the present system 
is so unsatisfactory that the changes they have devised 
must be swallowed wholesale. Incidentally we may 
remark that both sides appear to us to offer in support 
of their pet system arguments which will not bear 
examination. On the one hand, it is all nonsense to 
pretend that a colonial court cf appeal sitting in London 
preserves the “ uniformity of colonial law.” The Judi- 
cial Committee, or any new tribunal which takes its place, 
does not pretend to devise a code of universal applica- 
tion; it merely interprets a particular colony’s law, and 
that law differs in different colonies according to the vary- 
ing enactments of different colonial Parliaments. It is too 
late to talk about the uniformity of colonial law: if that 
were desirable, it could only be secured by abolishing 
the multiplicity of colonial Legislatures—which, as 
Euclid says, is absurd. On the other hand, the 
Australian delegates sometimes adopt a _ contention 
which seems to us equally sophistical. “The right to 
make one’s own constitution,” such is the argument, 
“logically and necessarily carries with it the right to 
say what that constitution means when made.” Well, 
but does it? And, even if it did, would that result be 
secured by this Bill? Strictly speaking it is not the 
Australian people which makes the new constitution, 
but the Imperial Parliament, though no doubt for prac- 
tical purposes it is the consent and desire of Australia 
which is its real sanction. But it is not the Australian 
people which would “say what that constitution means 
when made” at all. On the contrary, that power of 
interpretation would reside in the Judges of the High 
Court of Australia, and the best of Judges not 
infrequently give decisions (and correct decisions) 
which are utterly opposed to” popular sentiment. 
And so, unless every crux of constitutional interpretation 
is to be solved by referendum (which nobody proposes), 
the judicial body which interprets the constitution will 
necessarily be quite distinct from the legislative body 
which makes it or the executive body which puts it into 
force. And this result will not only not be peculiar to 
Australia but will follow in that country the precedent 
set by the very nature of things in every country in the 
world. 
Be that as it may, the abstract advantages of a 


colonial appeal to London have, we repeat, now become 
largely an academic issue. Mr. Haldane’s scheme for a 
new Imperial appellate tribunal may be the suggestion 
of genius, but that will not get over the fact that 
Australia wants the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but 
the Bill, Mr. Chamberlain has described to the 
Australian Premiers what a fine new court the Cabinet 
are now, three years too late, going to devise ; and the 
Premiers, while expressing a polite interest in this belated 
offspring of the Cabinet's brain, reply that they still think 
that Clause 74 has a substance and definiteness which 
they cannot forego. And so, in Macaulay’s famous 
phrase, the Colonial Secretary’s “tardy repentance 
deserved no gratitude, and obtained none.” It is a 
cheering symptom of the vitality which still, in spite of 
distractions, invigorates English Liberals that there is no 
division of opinion among them as to the proper course 
for this country to pursue. If self-government has any 
meaning, Australia must get her way. Mistaken she 
may be : but it is the privilege of British colonies to be 
left to make mistakes, just as it is the fate of the 
mother country to make mischief if she tries to interfere 
in colonial concerns. If the proposed new Imperial 
tribunal is not a mere bribe which has miscarried but is a 
deliberate reform brought forward without reference to 
the present deadlock, that proposal can be proceeded 
with—after the Commonwealth Bill has been approved. 
Mr. Chamberlain might have forestalled the proposals 
of Clause 74 if he had acted in time. But if Mr. 
Chamberlain now tries to make up for his wasted 
opportunity by amending the clause which he ought to 
have forestalled, there will be trouble, and that trouble 
will not be undeserved. 


With this gloomy prospect in Australia before them, 
some of our most distinguished Imperialists have been 
trying to keep up their spirits by declaring that Austra- 
lian federation is to be welcomed as a step towards the 
closer federation of the empire as a whole. We agree 
that Australian federation is to be heartily welcomed : 
as for Imperial federation, it will be easier to decide on 
a proper attitude towards it when the conception has 
been defined. But if Imperial federation means a 
tightening of the formal and _ constitutional links 
which connect colony and mother country, one 
has to be either very far-sighted or very blind to 
imagine that the Australian Commonwealth Bill is an 
advance towards that consummation. The proposition 
has a plausible sound, no doubt : there is federation in 
both, andanascending scale of bigness appeals to the hazy 
imagination. Present indications go to show that federa- 
tion will make Australia more self-sufficient and therefore 
less dependent on Imperial help. The consequence is 
that she will be less submissive to Imperial control and 
less willing to be bound by formal bonds. One example 
of this tendency is seen in her desire to get rid 
of the interference of the Judicial Committee. Other 
examples may be anticipated : for instance, a demand 
for the Royal veto on federal legislation to lapse 
as completely as it has already lapsed at Westminster 
and a determination to substitute for governors of the 
type of Sir Alfred Milner Imperial representatives who 
take no part in colonial politics. At such tendencies 
Liberals must surely rejoice, for they mean that colonial 
self-government is a growing thing and they rather pro- 
mote than hinder that union of hearts on which the 
empire really depends. Meanwhile those enthusiasts 
who have made haste to welcome the Australian 
Commonwealth as a step towards the realisation of 
their ideas of empire will do well to distinguish between 
the two kinds of Federation—Australian and Imperial. 
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THE UGANDA RAILWAY. 


HE most unfortunate undertaking of Lord 
Rosebery’s Government was the acquisition 
of Uganda. But the acquisition of a death trap is 
distinct from its use ; and it is in the use that Lord 
Salisbury’s Government has exhibited so much disastrous 
energy. In the year 1896 Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, or 
rather the Foreign Office, asked Parliament to sanction 
an expenditure of three millions to begin and complete 
the Uganda Railway. For the Foreign Office to lay 
down railways is about as suitable as for the Local 
Government Board to lay down an Imperial policy. 
But of course either department might justify its alien 
activity. Let us see what the Foreign Office did. In 
the words of Mr. Brodrick, who rose in the House last 
Monday to ask for another two millions for the Uganda 
railway, “the original estimates . . . . were as 
compared with other undertakings similar in character 
necessarily very imperfect.” Why? Listen to the 
reason; it is so characteristic of what is termed 
Imperialism. “ Because over 580 miles of the distance 
to be traversed practically no survey had been made.” 
Those who made the estimates had “only the most 
general characteristics” to guide them. “It is true,” 
said Mr. Brodrick, naively, that “a party of engineer 
officers had gone over the ground ; but it is impossible 
that travelling with an armed escort over 580 miles of 
tropical country would allow of an accurate survey.” 
Well, but why not wait and get an accurate map before 
you begin to build your line? Why not follow the 
ordinary rules of industry? Was the Government 
so set upon this railway that it could not wait 
until the country had been surveyed? This blundering 
in Uganda is perhaps the most startling incident in the 
whole history of Imperial expansion. Our Imperialists 
prefer to choose the wrong route, to lay a line that has to 
be pulled up and bridges that are washed away by the 
first rains, rather than wait for six months. They will 
squander vast sums of money and even waste time lest 
“public opinion” forsooth should suppose that they are 
wanting in Imperial enthusiasm. Truly the spectacle of 
so much commercial insanity combined with so little 
political sagacity is nauseating. But, says your 
enthusiast, this railway is not 2 commercial speculation. 
That may well be, and we do not deny that if money is 
to be spent on undertakings that will not pay, and if (in 
order to prove our Imperial spirit) it must be spent 
outside little England and by preference in a malarious 
and tropical clime, there could be found no more suit- 
able undertaking than a railway and no more suitable 
country than Uganda. 

The health of the Indian coolies employed on the 
raiiway has been very bad ; the British workmen there 
are just now on strike. There will be a long death roll 
in connection with the expenditure of the five millions 
of money. Let us hope the railway may lead to some 
good besides that of affording a speedy exit from a 
pestilential region. The earnings of the railway, of 
which Mr, Brodrick made so much, are simply due to 
railway freights and payments for supplies sent to her 
Majesty’s garrisons in Uganda, There is nothing to show 
that there are any real earnings from the natural trade 
and resources of the country. We do not know whether 
the British Government propose to profit by the slave 
traffic in Uganda as they tolerated it in Rhodesia and the 
Zanzibar region. It will be a practical comment on the 
meaning of Empire as interpreted by the Foreign and 


Colonial Offices under Lord Salisbury and Mr. Cham- 
berlain if the next accounts of the Uganda Railway 
should include an item for the transit of slaves. In 
Rhodesia slavery is usually called compulsory labour ; 
at De Beers it is just a commercial asset like the British 
flag or the diamonds or, in fact, anything that an 
unscrupulous corporation can get under its control. 

It is very puzzling to understand why the country 
acquiesces in this gross waste and why the House of 
Commons persists in throwing good money after bad. 
Perhaps some explanation may be found in the preva- 
lence of that specious fallacy “ Trade follows the Flag.” 
The parrots who repeat this are oblivious to the fact 
that in spite of the vast extensions of our Empire the 
proportion between our Imperial and our foreign trade 
remains the same to-day as fifty years ago. As Lord 
Farrer used to put it : trade follows not flag but price 
list and quality of article. We may be sure that the 
expenses of seizing and governing unremunerative 
territories like Uganda will not tend to cheapness of 
production or extension of trade. 





THE PROGRESS TO DISESTABLISHMENT. 


N spite of the general rally during the last few years 
| of the forces which menace the freedom of the 
nation, there has been an unmistakable weakening of 
one particular stronghold of monopoly and privilege. 
The Establishment has been rudely shaken by the 
indiscretions and the mistaken kindnesses of its friends. 
It is not merely that the centrifugal tendencies of religious 
thought within the Anglican Church have disturbed the 
discipline which distinguishes organisation from anarchy. 
An Englishman or an English institution will reconcile 
the incongruous when the task would have appeared 
hopeless to the temperament of any other nation. But 
the Government have done their best to stimulate ill-will 
towards the Establishment. Their education policy has 
embittered a grievance which is felt more or less 
acutely in the great majority of the villages. Their 
dole to the clerical tithe-owners was admirably adapted 
to provoke the maximum of hostility whilst providing 
the minimum of relief. There is no lack of sympathy 
with the hard lot of the struggling country parson. 
The Government came to his rescue with a 
bounty which varied inversely in proportion to 
the distress of the recipient. If it was a measure 
of relief, the Church Tithe Rate Act proceeded 
on the paradoxical principle that the poorer the 
parson the less the assistance which he needed. If it 
was a reform of rating, it established an unmeaning and 
arbitrary distinction between clerical and lay tithe- 
owners. Whatever name was given to the measure, it 
has certainly done a great deal to stimulate the move- 
ment for Disestablishment, and the Liberation Society 
ought to mark the date of the passing of the Bill as a 
red letter day in its calendar. The spectacle of the 
richest Church in the country coming as a suppliant to 
the State was little likely to add to the dignity or the 
popularity of the Establishment. 

But the progress of the demand for Disestablish- 


‘ment means much more than a growing resentment 


provoked by material grievances. It represents the 
gradual revolt of the nation from a system which is 
made up of false moral positions. The Establishment 
rests on the assumption that a particular type of Pro- 
testantism stands for the religious consciousness of the 
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community ; it involves the violent association of diver- 
sities and the violent divorce of affinities in theological 
belief. Mr. Birrell, in his speech at the meeting of 
the Liberation Society on Wednesday, described the 
Establishment as “the greatest opiate which the wisdom 
of man had yet devised for a Church.” The man who 
really prizes the Establishment is the man whose 
only notion of religion is a decorous, unimaginative 
respectability, a set of social proprieties, the badge of a 
stalus like the letters J.P., or the entrée to particular 
circles of his local society. The Establishment is a 
stepmother to enthusiasm within the Church. The 
Anglican clergyman finds himself in a false setting. He 
belongs to a class and not only to a ministry. And ata 
time when, in spite of the deplorable conduct of the 
official representatives of the Anglican Church in giving 
their benison to the vindictive passions of the moment 
(redeemed, it is true, by the courageous stand for 
morality made by a distinguished minority), there are 
evident symptoms of a strenuous and spiritual enthu- 
siasm within the Church, the obstacles of this paralysing 
environment are clearly discerned by many of the 
Anglican clergy. The effect of making the Church a 
vested interest is disastrous to religion, fatal in many 
cases to moral progress, unjust to that large part of the 
nation which stands outside the Church, and it makes 
the Church itself the prisoner of all manner of absurd 
and harmful conventions. It will be the great day for 
the Church as well as for the nation when, as Mr. 
George Russell once finely said, it can reply to the 
proud boast of the Nonconformist societies that they are 
free-born, “ With a great price have I obtained this 
freedom,” 

The last few years must have convinced a good 
many people that there is another serious danger in the 
present situation. No Liberal, as Mr. Birrell said, can 
be a party to harrying particular schools of thought 
out of the Church. But it is obvious that so long as the 
Church enjoys the distinction (for by some it is so 
regarded) and the revenues of an Established Church, 
the esoteric controversies of a religious society may at 
any moment be precipitated into the arena of popular 
polemics. As Liberals who believe that absolute 
freedom is the necessary condition of religious develop- 
ment, we cannot but regard with the greatest horror the 
danger of the intrusion of religion into politics. The 
way to fight clericalism in England is to leave full scope 
for the healthy abhorrence of clerical tyranny which is 
part of the English nature to display and develop itself, 
and an obvious step to that end is the destruction of the 
clerical monopoly of education. But the idea that the 
mysteries of religion, such for example as the matter on 
which the Archbishops gave their decision this week, 
should be tossed about in the babel of the street as a 
political issue is revolting to every one. For it is the 
essence of tolerance that you should respect what is 
sacred in the opinions of another, even if it be absurd in 
your own. As Mr. Greenhough put it very well on 
Wednesday, a Parliament which very rightly includes 
representatives of every species of religious belief is the 
very worst authority for adjudicating on questions of 
doctrine. The speecheson the subject made at the Libera- 
tion Society’s meeting on Wednesday were instinct with 
the true spirit. The splendid achievements of Noncon- 
formity owe a great deal to freedom from State patron- 
age, and in demanding Disestablishment we are asking 
for the release of religion from a humiliating and 
paralysing connection. The anomaly of the Establish- 
ment has cast its long shadows across the history of our 
national progress. It has obscured and devitalised 


religion. It has given to half the community arankling 
sense of grievance. It has created false and bitter 
divisions in our society. We may charitably suppose 
that without it the Anglican Church would not have been 
quite so intimately attached to causes which were not 
those of the nation at large, and to political sophistries 
which it is difficult to harmonise with the elements of 
morality. It is one of the most reassuring circumstances 
of our time that events have unexpectedly combined to 
bring Disestablishment within the range of what elec- 
tioneering experts call practical politics, 





SOME PAROCHIAL QUESTIONS. 


T is reassuring to find from the conferences held at 
Manchester and in London last Saturday that there 
are still sections of the community which do not share 
the Duke of Devonshire’s satisfaction at the indifference 
to domestic reform consequent upon the new fervour 
for what are familiarly known as problems of Empire. 
Indifference in itself is bad enough. But the Government 
have not been content with mere stagnation at. home. 
They have attempted to steal a march upon the forces 
of democratic progress, and to exploit and not merely 
to encourage the inattention of the nation to its internal 
necessities. For Mr. McKenna showed very clearly in 
his speech to the conference which assembled last 
week in the Memorial Hall, on the invitation of the 
London Trades Council and the Women’s Trade Union 
League, that the Factory Bil], which now stands for 
second reading next Monday, marks a grave downward 
step in our industrial history. This is no matter for 
surprise to those who have watched the conduct of the 
present Home Secretary. He has persistently set 
himself to check the progress of that movement 
for raising the industrial standard of health and safety 
which owes so much to the energies and the statesman- 
ship of his predecessor. Mr. Asquith’s administrative 
and legislative policy represented an attempt to establish 
the principle that the industrial conditions recognised, 
permitted and enforced by law should have a certain 
correspondence with the demands of the conscience of 
the community. The propriety of factory legislation is 
no longer questioned. It is admitted that the nation 
cannot allow the needless sacrifice of life, health and 
happiness to the carelessness or worse of particular 
employers. The notion that trade is drawn out of the 
country as soon as you compel an employer to exercise 
all the precautions that are possible to prevent death 
and disease in dangerous processes has been falsified by 
experience. Events have shown that really the reverse 
of this is true, for the effect of making it extremely 
expensive for employers to use dangerous methods has 
been to stimulate invention, thereby saving cost as well 
as life. 

Apart from many other serious blemishes, such as 
the arrangements for overtime, and a double shift, the 
new Bill is vicious in particular because it destroys 
the necessary condition for making it possible to apply 
with safety and effect to industrial regulation the 
influence of a deliberate public opinion. The Bill 
substitutes the individual discretion of the Home 
Secretary for statutory enactments. Mr. McKenna 
called attention to the gravity of this change last week, 
and Mr. Tennant has seized upon it as the point of 
attack in the amendments to the Bill of which he has 
given notice. The full discussion in the House of 
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Commons of questions of factory administration is 
of great educational value. It is far better that the 
forces unfriendly on public or private grounds to pro- 
posed changes should display themselves in the arena 
of open debate than that they should make demonstra- 
tions and execute manceuvres round the person of the 
Home Secretary. The Bill before the House would 
invest a Minister with very considerable powers, without 
providing any guarantee that he should represent or 
consider the standards which the community adopts. 
It is hard enough as it is to secure the necessary 
attention to the necessities of certain industrial classes. 
It would be harder than ever if important matters 
affecting them were withdrawn from the authority of 
Parliament. And it is probably because they recognise 
that it is a condition of successful factory legislation 
that the Home Office should in these matters stand for 
the moral consciousness of the community, rather than 
the caprices, weaknesses, or unregulated and uncon- 
trolled enthusiasms of a particular Minister, that the best 
employers agree with the authorised exponents of trade 
union opinion in condemning this proposal. A system 
of public discussion increases a Home _ Secretary’s 
permanent power for good and checks his opportunities 
for mischief. Fortunately there is good reason to 
believe that the opposition which has manifested itself 
to the Government’s Bill has already settled its fate, and 
that little more will be heard of it. 

Whilst Trades Unionists and other reformers were 
conferring in London on the grave social question, some 
three hundred delegates, representing the Land 
Nationalisation Society, Trades and Labour Councils, 
Trades Unions and co-operative societies were discussing 
in Manchester the still graver problem of housing. Mr. 
Thompson, of Richmond, the author of one of the most 
instructive pamphlets that has appeared on the subject, 
urged local authorities to adopt the third part of the 
Act of 1890 and to erect cottages. He pointed out, what 
is not always recognised, that a local authority 
ought not to buy up slum property, but to oblige the 
owners to keep it in a habitable condition. It is 
ridiculous that men should be compensated for the 
destruction of bad property when their neglect in allow- 
ing it to remain in that condition has been in fact a 
breach of the law. The wise policy of sternly applying 
the law to such cases, and of making provision for the 
dispossessed elsewhere, has been adopted in Manchester 
and other towns. Any real progress towards a solution 
of this terrible problem depends on two things. First 
of all the powers under existing Acts must be understood 
and enforced, It is extremely encouraging that the con- 
ferences held up and down the country have been so 
largely attended by representatives of labour and co-ope- 
rative organisations. It often happens that a local 
authority includes amongst its members persons who 
have a vested interest in squalor, and when the forces of 
an ignorant apathy are combined with a sordid selfish- 
ness which can arm itself with executive power, there is 
little hope of reform. Vigilance and energy are not to 
be looked for in a local authority if the electors do not 
understand what can be done to mitigate the evils of 
overcrowding, and have not the necessary determination 
to combine and prevent the return of men whose only 
concern in the matter is that nothing should be done at 
all. Mr. Thompson pointed out that co-operative 
societies might also take action themselves in building 
cottage property. But there is a greater obstacle to be 
overcome than the obstruction of house-knackers and 
jerry-builders. There is the obstruction of an indefensible 
system of local rating, a question which was raised in Mr. 


Nussey’s resolution in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday. Mr. Chaplin was quite satished to dispose 
of the whole matter by calling it academic, but he con- 
descended to explain that the bottom had been knocked 
out of the argument that the rating of land and the 
housing question are intimately related, by his own 
exploit in introducing a harmless measure which dealt 
with the one and left the other alone. But neither Mr. 
Chaplin’s paternal enthusiasm nor even his brilliant dis- 
covery that pictures as well as land are subject to the 
law of unearned increment (which is much the same as 
retorting that Mr. Chaplin’s long years of slumber on 
the Treasury Bench have enhanced his value to the 
nation) can get rid of the unpleasant truth that the 
high price of land contributes to the cost of building 
and that the men who, through no exertions of their 
own, reap the benefits of the former do nothing under 
present conditions to meet the disadvantages of the 
latter. 


MUSIC, 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS—QUEEN’S 
HALL FESTIVAL, 


~XCEPTING the additional programme for May 
19th, the Crystal Palace orchestra gave their 

last performance for the present season at Mr. Manns’ 
annual benefit concert on Saturday last. The occasion 
gained some signilicance from the doubt that exists as 
to the possibility of resuming these concerts, as usual, 
in the autumn. It is sincerely to be hoped that the 
efforts now being made to ensure their continuance may 
be successful. Managers are supposed to know their 
own business best, but when we consider the position 
that these concerts have held, and the steady clientele 
that they command, it would seem to be “throwing a 
good thing away” not to make an effort to keep them 
up. To music-lovers their discontinuance would be a 
lamentable loss. They have run their course for four- 
and-forty years, and we have only to look through the 
long list of works given during that time to realise how 
heavy is the debt we owe to Mr. Manns’ enterprise. 
Not the least “item” in that long account is the one 
which formed the first number of Saturday’s pro- 
gramme, Schubert’s beautiful “ Untinished” Symphony. 
It was first introduced into England by Mr. Manns 
thirty-three years ago, and it is difficult to gauge 
the number of these who since then have listened 
with delight to his frequent and faultless perform- 
ances of the work, and who have been aided in 
their appreciation by the familiar analysis of it which 
they owe—as they owe the recovery of the symphony 
itsel{—to the eminent editor of the Dictionary of Music. 
Saturday’s programme also included the suite from 
Tschaikowsky’s ballet “ La Belle au Bois dormant ;” 
and although it came at the end of the afternoon, it was 
played with complete freshness and spirit. It had, 
however, been already given twice in London. this 
spring, and it can hardly be said to improve by frequent 
hearing. It bears, perhaps, a closer resemblance to 
the “ Casse-Noisette” suite than to any other of the 
composer’s more familiar works, but, except in its fourth 
movement, it carries far less charm, and it is difficult to 
understand the comparative frequency of its performance 
whilst so many more characteristic compositions of 
Tschaikowsky still remain unheard in England, or have 
been given but once or twice. There was but one 
novelty at Saturday’s concert, but it was a noteworthy 
one, being the second movement of Mr. W. H. Bell’s 
“Walt Whitman” Symphony, the three other move- 
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ments of which were so deservedly well received when 
played at the Crystal Palace earlier in the year. The 
second, or “ Humoreske,” movement is quite on a par 
with the rest of the work, and its merit would probably 
have been still more apparent if it had been played in its 
proper place as part and parcel of the symphony as a 
whole. 

Mr. Newman’s “ Musical Festival”’ at the Queen’s 
Hall may now be said to have taken its place as a 
regular annual institution. The same main features and, 
to a great extent, the same success which marked the 
first of these festivals given last year have marked the 
second, given during the past week. This year, however, 
we miss the familiar figure of the eminent conductor 
whose name is still borne, and whose best traditions are 
preserved by the famous Paris orchestra once more 
engaged for this occasion. In one other respect this 
year’s festival differs from its predecessor—in the more 
frequent combination, throughout the programmes, of 
the Lamoureux orchestra and the orchestra under Mr. 
Wood, With the more definite line of cleavage that 
has consequently been necessitated in the disposition of 
the two orchestras (some items in a programme being 
played by a single band and some by both) it is perhaps 
wrong to expect quite the same absolute homogeneity 
that was attained last year, when several entire pro- 
grammes were exclusively devoted to combined per- 
formances, and the web and woof of the two orchestras 
were more closely intermingled. But nothing was more 
remarkable at the earlier concerts of this week than the 
excellent ensemble which both the English and the French 
conductors—with but a brief rehearsal—at once secured 
from the two forces under their command. M. Chevillard, 
who now conducts the Paris orchestra, needs no intro- 
duction either as conductor or composer. At last year’s 
festival he conducted his delightful “ Fantaisie Sympho- 
nique,” and another work of his—the symphonic poem 
“Le Chéne et le Roseau””—by which he is best known 
as a composer in France, is included in his programme 
for this (Saturday) afternoon, being the last of the three 
works by French composers introduced into England at 
this festival. 

Of the three English “ novelties” produced during 
the week Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘‘ Hiawatha” Overture, 
though new to London, is familiar to many from its 
having been given at the Norwich Festival in October— 
one can only regret that (owing to the erratic manner in 
which new music is “ produced’) his overture has never 
yet been given hand in hand with the equally beautiful 
choral sections of his “ Hiawatha.” 

It often augurs well for the ultimate success of a 
work when its first production is received—as Mr. Percy 
Pitt's new symphonic prelude was on Monday—by a 
general “suspension” of judgment. ‘“ Le Sang des 
Crépuscules”’ is certainly a work on which it would be 
rash to venture a verdict, at all events as regards its 
originality or its inspiration, on a single hearing. The 
influence in it both of Wagner and of Vincent D’Indy is 
apparent at once, but equally evident is its own peculiar 
cleverness. As a display of complete command over 
every modern means of orchestral expression it is the 
best thing that Mr. Pitt has yet done, and it is this aspect 
of the work that impresses one most at first sight ; here 
and there, indeed, he would almost seem to have placed 
the means above the end, and to have sacrificed beauty 
of ultimate effect to the working out of an ingenious 
orchestral device. It is more than probable, however, 
that on a second hearing the work as a whole will leave 
the impression, not merely of cleverness, but of real 
power and originality as well. 

Needless to say, the fullest justice was done to Mr. 
Pitt’s work by Mr. Wood and the Queen’s Hall orchestra. 
Not the least useful function of this annual festival is 
that it serves to bring home to some members of the 
musical public what as yet they may have failed to appre- 
ciate—how fine is the permanent orchestra that they 
have in their midst, and how great the gifts of its 
conductor, 





In the Festival Concerts vocal music plays a com- 
paratively secondary part ; but many of those who have 
attended them must feel that Miss Blauvelt’s beautiful 
singing of her solos on Monday night was in many 
respects by far the most noticeable feature of the whole 
week. 


W. G. 


ON CHILD-STUDY. 


The Red House, Burford, 
April 28th or 29th, 1goo. 


Y DEAR EVA— 

This week it is to be child-study, and I do hope 
I shall have no foolish complaints from you—no morbid 
desire to have your cake and eat it too—on the receipt 
of this letter. You asked me two weeks ago what I 
thought about child-study, and if I know anything about 
that fascinating subject its principal quality consists in 
its absorbing but essentially ephemeral attractions, If 
you wanted to be a child-student a fortnight ago, the 
chances are that by this time you are inclined to postage- 
stamp collecting, mad on administering the war fund, 
keen on free-wheel bicycles, or absorbed in the Spion 
Kop dispatches. 

Child-study has a way with it that may be compared 
to the fascination of certain kinds of music; they 
entrance while the soul is apt and ready and acted on 
by the harmony, but after the thing is over one cannot 
imagine why one felt so keenly. And child-study is like 
such music in yet another particular; you may have 
noticed how, under the influence of such notes, a man 
(or woman, Eva, or women ; I have no prejudice ; I use 
the word impersonally) writes verse, thinking it to be 
excellent, but having left the place where the music was 
played, having gone home and slept upon the vast 
matter, your poet wakes in the morning to find that he 
(or she—heaven forbid that I should show favouritism) 
has written very lamentable stuff worthy of nothing but 
a patriotic poem in the Times. So it is with child-study. 
Under the influence of that sublime science one dashes 
off I know not how many reams of iridescent prose, 
piling page upon page, and flashing out a sheaf of 
sparks from the brain: one retires to rest, seeks one’s 
couch, or (as some people call it) goes to bed. The 
grey dawn lit the last of one’s words—with the early 
afternoon one rises like a giant refreshed (the phrase is 
not mine), and sends the work to one’s publisher. And 
what is the result? Alas! it is dull: deplorably dull. 

A well-known publisher (I may not mention his 
name, but I can say that he has offices not a mile from 
St. Paul's, that he lives in a villa like any other, and that 
he is eager with thé successful, suave with the mediocre, 
and quite foolishly sharp with the untried authors), a 
well-known publisher, I say, told me that of all the works 
he had published (and he had published many, from an 
etiquette book to an attack on the Christian religion) 
those paid him least that dealt with child-study. He 
told me that well-known people who had achieved 
success with books upon political economy, sociology, 
travels in Arabia, khaki poems, war correspondence, and 
speculations upon the Established Church, would send 
him in essays upon child-study, and that he dared not 
refuse them. They never sold. It was (he told me) 
astonishing how little people cared about the subject of 
children treated froma scientific standpoint. He said the 
people who had children were struck with a passionate 
blindness in favour of jogging along somehow, and that 
people who had none were only too content to leave 
them alone. He assured me that his spies had discovered 
this remarkable fact : that whereas theories upon educa- 
tion sold in proportion to their absurdity and were as 
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eagerly bought up by those who had nothing to do 
with the matter (so much that he had a stall put up 
outside the offices of the County Council, kept by a 
blind man and seriously incommoding the people who 
passed through the narrow passage at Spring Gardens), 
yet Child-Study properly so called, the scientific 
observation of children, the tabulation of their statistics 
and the exposition of their development by Comparative 
Psychology was no more sought after by the Public, 
and no more thought of by the inconstant crowd than if 
it had all been a mere pedantic affectation or a craze of 
the idle. 

Yet (if you will but consider it) what a noble 
subject is here! The child is father of the man ; and 
this in the truest sense, for since, if (and whereas) the 
man is certainly and incontrovertibly the father of the 
child then it follows as surely as the politician follows 
popularity that the child (in the truest sense, I repeat) 
is father of man. Ruminate awhile and see the import- 
ance of this doctrine. One’s elders possessed expe- 
rience, their instincts were mature, their system of 
morals tested by the touchstone of actual living ; they, 
therefore (in their blindness), brought up a child the 
way he should go, and we are the result. But if a child 
can be taken in the abstract, per se, gud child, and if its 
special laws of development be studied what a different 
result might not be obtained! I say it for the third 
time (and if any one challenges me to the effort I will 
reiterate it for a fourth and a fifth) :—in the truest sense, 
the child is father of the man. 

For what is the true application of the word 
True? Why, a contradiction of the thing to which it is 
adjectively applied. Thus true Christianity is a kind of 
broad and tolerant agnosticism, true wealth is contented 
poverty, a true gentleman is an amiable cad, a true 
Liberal is a hard and fast Tory, a true patriot is one 
that has no particular country, and hates all nations 
indifferently, true economy consists in taking cabs, 
eating good dinners, and not overworking oneself, while 
every one will admit that the truest mercy is the vigorous, 
unflinching, and heartless application of the most terrible 
punishments. I say therefore that the child is more 
truly the educator of the man than the man the educator 
of the child, and of this at least I am quite certain : 
that whereas no child would humbly, patiently, and 
curiously study the habits of his elders with the object 
of writing thereon a long and tedious book illustrated 
by diagrams ; yet many grown-up people are willing 
(and all are capable) of acting thus with regard to 
children. 

Now Eva, how is one to set about child-study? By 
far the best season of the year is that upon which we 
are now entering. The temperature is rising, the days 
lengthening, the child is resuming his normal activity. 
There are those who would have child-study begin as 
late as June, and I have known some worldlings who (in 
their wicked thirst for excitement) deferred their observa- 
tions till after the season, affirming that they did this with 
the object of deferring their labours until they could 
get the child away into the country. I cannot sufli- 
ciently condemn this pernicious habit. The other day 
Charles Hamley (a fair boy of seven years of age, with 
a pulse of 97°7, 115 centimetres high; Aryan, selecto- 
inductive, class seven, talks but one language, shows a 
tendency to base action upon custom rather than law, 
empiric in his establishment of the criteria of evidence, 
generalises from insufficient phenomena—I have him 
down well-noted in my common-place book), Charles 
Hamley, I say, of 74, Fergusson Crescent, W., living 
with his parents and acting under no especial induce- 
ment nor under any known influence of heredity, set fire 
to a copy of the Times that his uncle was reading in the 
arm-chair after breakfast. It is well worth the student’s 
while to follow the method by which this Specimen, 
with its immature reflex-ganglions co-existing with 
perfectly developed motor-centres, achieved its object. 
He waited till his uncle had opened the whole of the 
Times (holding it in both hands and thus hiding from 


view that part of the room directly before him), he then 
lit a spill of paper in the fire (note the cunning whereby 
he avoided the noisy striking of a match) and applied it 
to the centre of the premier newspaper of the world. 
It was some seconds before the large body of flame had 
eaten its way through the paper and flared up in a sudden 
and disquieting column before the eyes and between the 
hands of the astonished civil servant ; and so far as one 
can judge, Charles Hamley’s motive throughout was the 
curiously perverse pleasure afforded to him by the sight 
of his relative’s agony of fear and surprise. There were 
many other circumstances attendant upon the main 
phenomenon ; the child’s rapid flight, his curiously 
incomplete scheme of refuge, the irresponsibility and 
even incoherence of his defence and many other details 
I gathered from the family and sent on to Miss Vernon, 
of the Paidological Bureau (you will find it under 
No. 3,027 of their report)—but the moral of the whole 
matter is the indifference of Charles Hamley’s mother to 
the true bearing of the incident. She reverted to the 
crudest’ primary instincts of the patriarchal period on 
hearing of this typical case, nor could I gather from her 
the principal concomitant circumstances, so disturbed 
was she at the moment. I had to piece them together 
by the most deft and detached inquiries long after. 
Now this might have been used to the best purpose by 
Mrs. Hamley if only she had bought her blank diagram- 
forms and begun her study in March instead of putting 
it off till the family go to the seaside. It may be months 
before such a striking incident will occur again and as 
she spends her time recording the more common 
phenomena (the cat’s tail, shoes and stockings, jam on 
bread-and-butter and all the rest in Class B; none of 
them worth sending to the society), she will bitterly 
regret the magnificent opportunity she has missed. 

I have a theory upon this matter of child- 
study so interesting and peculiar, Eva, that I am 
determined to publish it at last to the world; and 
since you are my beloved god-child, possess a ready 
imagination, a quick tongue, and have never been 
known to keep secret what concerns the general 
good of the Commonwealth, I will use your wide 
acquaintance and genial loquacity as a medium better 
than any book to disseminate my ideas. And let me 
add, incidentally, that for all I know the theory may 
already have been propounded ; all I can say is that if 
it has, it has never reached my ears. You will probably 
have noticed how everything that happens can be traced 
to a cause ; it follows, therefore, that nothing can happen 
of itseli—(you have but to try and make it do so, and see 
how impossible it is). But if this is so, since every cause 
must have a cause causing it, and so backwards indeti- 
nitely, it follows that everything must happen as it does, 
will happen as it must, and has happened as it did. 
That everything has happened as it did will be granted 
by all except historians (who don’t count); that every- 
thing must happen as it does is more difficult to grasp, 
but it is accepted by the intellectual minority of Europe 
who (by a merciful dispensation) are employed in our 
Universities and upon our newspapers, and who may, 
therefore, be said to govern the opinion of the world, 
But so brutish, unreasonable and obstinate is your 
ordinary man that not only the great bulk of ill-educated 
people, but even some few of the Intellectual Minority 
(especially the large, hearty men who sleep long hours) 
refuse to admit the necessary conclusion that what is 
going to happen must necessarily take place. Therefore 
my great theory still depends upon the assent of a few. 
And what is that theory for which I have been pre- 
paring? Why this, that since all things are thus rigidly 
connected together, everything is a symptom of every- 
thing else; you can tell what is going to happen by 
noting what is, and that with such accuracy, nicety and 
delicate adjustment that no machine in the world, not 
even the Clock at Westminster, can pretend to such exact 
arrangement. 

Think what the world would be saved if this truth 
(obvious and simple, like all great truths) were fully 
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accepted! All betting would cease ; the lawyers would 
no longer plead ; the criminals would hang themselves ; 
the Judges would cease to make jokes (knowing that no 
one would laugh at them); and—most useful and 
momentous of all—the House of Commons would divide 
before instead of after a debate : for it would be possible 
to judge upon which side the opinion of the majority 
lay, and, better still, one would be certain what eftect 
the superb oratory of the Opposition was destined to 
have upon the emotions of the Conservative rank and 
file. Every one with a knob on a particular part of his 
head would go out quietly anddo his murder or burglary 
or whatever it was at the appointed time without bother- 
ing about responsibility, and all the vast mass of tracts, 
sermons, homilies, advice, cautionary letters, methods ot 
punishment, rewards, bribes and so forth would come to 
anend. All the wasted energy both moral and material 
that isnow spent upon such matters could be directed 
to the more useful arts or, better still, when the theory 
had reached perfection all people would have to do 
would be to sit quite still in beautiful gardens’ letting 
things happen of themselves. 

What connection (you say) has all this with child- 
study ? My Eva, I am very weary of your interrup- 
tions—even those that are imaginary. lf I were 
to connect every thought with every other by its full 
logical chain, I should have to write a history of the 
world every time I made a suggestion. Properly used, 
child-study can become the most useful toundation tor 
prophecy attainable, and will no doubt replace that 
dependence upon palmists and oracular divination 
which has hitherto interfered with the sale of books 
such as those of Lombroso and Carl Pfiiffelfinger. By- 
the-way, do you know the girl in Anatole France’s book 
who was the mouthpiece of St. Michael, and who yet 
could not give the logarithm of 2 ?—a very sad example 
of trying to take short cuts towards that goal which is 
led to directly by the broad path of science. The road 
is infinite ; pursue it warily. 

In the hope, Eva, that you will soon attain to the 
knowledge of all things—any tlaw in which complete 
scheme would make your synthetical philosophy useless, 





I remain, 
Your confused but able godfather, 


THomMaAs BURBE. 


ART, 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY (1).—ROYAL WATER- 
COLOUR SOCIETY. 


HE Royal Academy generally exhibits so benevo- 

lent a desire to accommodate itself to the public 

taste of the moment that one might have expected this 
year to find its walls largely covered by pictures dealing 
with incidents in the South African War. But, strange 
to say, the war element is almost conspicuous by its 
absence. On a first survey I only noticed one repre- 
sentation of flying Boers, and that, notwithstanding the 
fact that its pictorial qualities were very much higher 
than those of the majority of its interesting, patriotic 
and usually inartistic kind, did not occupy line space. 
No doubt, this absence of the topical will severely dis- 
appoint those who go to the Academy for excitement ; 
that, however, is the Academy’s affair. By the mere 
observer who tries to persuade himself that he is 
looking at a collection of works of art the war will 
not be so keenly missed. It is, perhaps, rather 
unfortunate that there are other sorts of pictures which 


in a different way are quite as harrowing as scenes 
from the front. But these, again, are common objects 
of the exhibition of all exhibitions, and one has, at 
least, the satisfaction of knowing that patriotism does 
not call on one to look at them. In a word the Academy 
is still the Academy which we know so well. It is 
neither better nor worse than its predecessors. It is 
the same curious jumble of noteworthy, commonplace 
and bad, made more curious by incapable hanging. 
It is the same exposition of cynical selfishness and 
injurious injustice, the same spectacle of valuable space 
devoted to the work of Academicians who ought to 
have been Academicians just before the flood. The 
infusion of new blood does not seem to have made any 
difference. Last year, indeed, there were rumours of 
reform, of curtailing the number of pictures which an 
individual artist might submit, of impending sacrifices 
on the part of Academicians and Associates. The year 
has gone, the Academy has come; the reforms have 
not. It may be that the quantity of the new blood is 
insuthcient, but we fear the worst. 

Allusion has been made to the generally obliging 
disposition of the Academy with regard to that public 
which suffers it willingly rather than gladly, and to the 
fact that in one point that disposition is this year unlikely 
to fulfil public expectations. In other respects, however, 
the man out of the street, particularly if he likes to begin 
with the first room, may thank the Academy for the con- 
sideration that has been shown him with respect to the 
arrangement of the exhibition. To descend to par- 
ticulars, the popular interest, which by a strange coinci- 
dence is almost the artistic one, is cumulative for the 
first three rooms. The second room, for instance, 
contains one of the pictures of the year in Mr, Abbey’s 
“ The Trial of Queen Katherine.” On a future occasion 
I hope to say something about this vast undertaking and 
also about the two excellent landscapes by which it is 
flanked on either side. In the third room hang Mr. 
Orchardson’s Royal portrait group and Mr. Sargent’s 
“Lady Elcho, Mrs. Adeane, and Mrs. Tennant.” It 
were ill to be flippant on such a serious subject as the 
present, but I can quite imagine the individual, who 
visits the Academy because it is the Academy, retiring 
at this point to the tea-room with a sense of duty done, 
and without a thought for the remaining oil paintings, 
the water-colours, the architectural drawings or the 
sculpture. To give the Academy its due, the impression 
one receives from these first three rooms is that the exhi- 
bition is stronger than any of its predecessors. After 
that, however, thanks to the happy-go-lucky system 
of hanging, the interest lapses so suddenly, so 
dramatically that one is driven to surmise that one 
has seen all that is worth seeing. It is almost a 
shock to discover in the midst of a batch of well- 
intentioned but scarcely high-class art a work like 
“La Vierge aux Lys” of M. Bouguereau. 

A place on the line goes for less at the Academy 
than anywhere else. Still, it is something, and for that 
reason M. Bougueréau has fared better than many 
English artists, whose work, however superior it may be 
to what is appreciated by the Academy, is treated to 
exalted positions by that body. Yet it may be that the 
full subtlety of the Academical Mind, when it wishes to 
honour those to whom honour is due, is imperfectly 
understood. A not altogether unusual example of its 
workings appears in Gallery No. XI., the last containing 
oil-pictures. Here, whether by accident or design, there 
is an echo of the freshness suggested by the first rooms : 
an echo sufficient, perhaps, to whip up the jaded interest 
of the picture-gazer who has gone his weary round. Mr. 
Byam Shaw’s strange picture with the stranger title 
reminds one abruptly of this always interesting if some- 
what uncertain painter’s existence. And there is Mrs. 
Normand’s Portrait of the Lady Mayoress. Some 
good and honest work by Messrs. Somerscales and 
Adrian Stokes comes as a relief after the plethora 
of portraits which is, as usual, the most prominent 
feature, 
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There is something almost pathetic in the present- 
day portrait mania, as it is evidenced at the Academy. 
We are by this time growing accustomed to see portraits 
and nothing but portraits above the signatures of men 
who in years gone by have produced some of the finest 
and purest art of the century: we are inured by usage 
to what appears to be inevitable, and the regret though 
present is scarcely poignant. When, however, the Pre- 
sident, with his fine classical instinct and great decora- 
tive capabilities, follows the same line with a modern 
portrait of which I prefer not to speak, the sense that 
the Academy is rapidly losing its remaining stock of 
dignity becomes very strong indeed. An even greater 
shock is caused by finding that Mr. H. S. Tuke has 
entered the lists with some mildly inoffensive portraits 
which might have done him credit twenty years ago, 
but which now strike one as very timid, shrinking 
productions for the painter of “ August Blue.” It is 
impossible to believe that Mr. Tuke’s vitality and inspira- 
tion are deserting him at this early stage, and one must 
attribute the lapse, coming as it does so soon after his 
election to associateship, to ulterior causes with which 
the public has no concern. To pass to more pleasant 
matters, there is still much to say about Mr. Sargent’s 
portraiture, a branch of art that he has made peculiarly 
his own. Mr. Orchardson’s one great effort is naturally 
beyond the reach of criticism. Of the other portrait- 
painters’ exhibits, there are a few who show something 
better than a slavish copyism. There are figure painters, 
the quality of whose work deserves a higher reward 
than a situation in the sky. There are landscapes, the 
beauty and vigour of which help one to forget the 
rottenness of the institution they honour. And there 
are some of all sorts which are rightly hung in the right 
place ; but not many. : 

To judge from the names in the catalogue, the 
Royal Water Colour Society’s exhibitions ought to be 
amongst the strongest in the country. This summer’s 
show, however, can only be described as woefully 
disappointing, and its catalogue as a record of unfulfilled 
promise. Antediluvianism must always be a menace to 
art societies that have enjoyed a long and honoured 
career, but it is rarely allowed to make itself so 
prominent as it has done on this occasion. Frankly, 
there is very little that is worth looking at twice ; and 
what there is consists of work so far removed from the 
established and time-honoured principles of the society 
that its presence seems at once a relief from and an 
insult to the rest. With the exception of Miss Clara 
Montalba’s ever beantiful and tender studies of Venetian 
life, of Mr. Carl Haag’s brilliant Oriental types, and Sir 
EK. J. Poynter’s undeniably fine classical decoration, 
“Helena and Hermia,” there is little or nothing to 
relieve the weakness shown by the elder generation. 
Mr. Alfred Parsons is disappointing; Mr. Tom Lloyd 
is very disappointing; Mr. Waterlow is worse. Sheer 
weariness of what is false and tawdry and meaningless 
makes one, perforce, fall back upon the work of those 
who are not so closely allied with the interests of this 
particular society. First of all, however, I would pay a 
tribute of praise to the exceedingly clever “ Two Ponds,” 
by Mr. Walter Bayes, which stands apart from anything 
else exhibited here. Almost Japanese in character, 
dexterously balanced and candidly decorative, intensely 
prismatic in colour, this is a singularly happy example 
of a school which, in the fulness of time, must cast its 
influence even over the old Water-Colour Society. 
Amongst others who send work that is above a very 
low average are Mr. Napier Hemy and Mr. Robert 
Allen; in the strength of the former there is an almost 
insolent disregard of the conventions of water-colour 
art. Mr. T. M. Rooke also proves that he is capable of 
other things besides vigorous architectural drawings, 
and Messrs. J. M. Swan, Arthur Melville, and W. Eyre 
Walker are other bright atoms in this dreary ocean of 
commonplace. 


F. J. M. 


FROM ABROAD, 


ADMIRAL DEWEY’S CANDIDATURE., 


HE sensation of the month is Dewey’s announce- 
ment that he wants to be President. It came out 
of a clear sky. Everybody supposed that the Admiral, 
having won glory, the highest post in his profession, and 
a wife, was satistied ; and nobody is able to account for 
his new ambition, nor does any one appear to have any 
positive opinion as to his chances of nomination, or of 
election if he should be nominated. The President’s 
friends pretend to think the Admiral’s candidature a joke, 
and are profuse in their expressions of pity that so great 
aman should make a fool of himself. The gold Demo- 
crats, who bolted from Bryan in 1896, deny any respon- 
sibility for Dewey’s step. The friends of Mr. Bryan 
profess great satisfaction over Dewey’s public profession 
of Democratic principles, and extend to him a cordial 
invitation to attend their Convention and abide by its 
platform and candidates. 

It would appear, therefore, that Admiral Dewey is 
merely Dewey’s candidate. Nine men out of ten will tell 
you that it Dewey had announced his candidature when 
he came home from Manila he would have been taken 
up rapturously by the Democrats, Bryan disappearing 
from the field. But now one hears on all sides the 
remark that Dewey has come out altogether too late in 
the day. There are some reasons for doubting this 
statement. Until within the last two weeks Admiral 
Dewey has been admitted on all sides to be a man of 
great shrewdness, self-possession and good sense. I have 
heard him so characterised by some of the President’s 
most loyal and distinguished supporters—particularly 
just after the battle of Manila, when he remarked that he 
did not think he was fit to be President. That remark, 
by the way, was made before Dewey had had a chance 
to study at close range President McKinley’s ear-to- 
the-ground patent known as “ how to be President with- 
out thinking.” Now, if the Admiral has lived to be 
sixty years old and maintained a reputation for hard- 
headedness, it is quite likely that he could become a 
national hero, and even get married, without losing his 
head. Those who assume that the Admiral has taken a 
plunge into folly are certainly quite as likely to be wrong 
as right. But who will support him? I have said that 
both factions of the Democratic party disclaim any 
interest in his candidature, and that seems to bar him from 
all chance of nomination. In politics, however, appear- 
ances cannot be trusted. There is in the Democratic 
party a faction as yet secret, unnamed and unorganised. 
This faction is composed of men who supported Bryan 
in 1896 but who are now opposed to him, They are 
found in greatest number throughout the eastern States. 
They were the last to be converted to the free silver 
cause then, and now they are firmly convinced that 
silver is a dead weight which must be dropped if the 
party is to stand any chance of victory next fall. It is 
an open secret that for six months these men have been 
looking for a leader strong enough to side-track Bryan. 
Bryan is chained to the dead body of silver and cannot 
get rid of it. The American people take no interest in 
the money question, and are repelled from Bryan rather 
than attracted to him by his pretence that the silver issue 
is alive. These ex-Bryanites are still in the regular 
Democratic camp and do not dare to hoist the Admiral’s 
pennant, yet there is good reason for suspecting that 
they are secretly doing their best to secure him enough 
delegates in the national Convention to prevent the 
nomination of Bryan. In that Convention a two-thirds 
vote will be necessary for nomination. If Bryan fails to 
get the requisite number on the first ballot he will never 
be nominated. Dewey, or some Democrat not pro- 
minently connected with the money question, will be 
the winner. The important question, therefore, is— 
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can the opponents of Bryan capture one-third of the 
delegates before the Convention meets in July? This 
will be a difficult task. Bryan controls the Democratic 
machine in most of the states at the present time. That 
is another way of saying that the local Democratic com- 
mitteemen and bosses, the men who call caucuses, 
preside at local conventions, appoint committees, &c., 
are supporters of Bryan. All these men, the little and 
big Democratic bosses throughout the country, have 
been nursing the Bryan boom for four years, and it will 
not be easy to make them change their plans. If, 
however, the Democratic masses in any quarter warm 
up to Dewey, or get cold towards Bryan, they will over- 
ride the bosses and insist on sending unpledged delegates 
to the Convention. If a sufficient number of such dele- 
gates get there, Bryan’s star will certainly set. 

The mere fact, therefore, that no prominent faction 
of the party has picked up Dewey publicly is not 
evidence that no strong politicians are pulling wires in 
his behalf. Indeed, it would be unfortunate for Dewey, 
as a candidate, if he were to be indorsed by the gold 
Democrats. Such indorsement would bring him a 
mighty crop of enemies and very few friends. Many of 
the old Bryanites are willing to vote for a man who is 
opposed to the free coinage of silver, but they are not 
willing to accept a nomination dictated by the traitors 
who deserted their camp in 1896. So Dewey was wise 
in not seeking the support of the gold Democrats. Nor 
can the lukewarm Bryanites declare their allegiance to 
Dewey. If it were known that they preferred Dewey 
to Bryan, that Dewey really had formidable backing 
within the party, Bryan and his friends would redouble 
their efforts to capture the Convention. It is the part 
of wisdom, therefore, to make a still hunt and not flush 
the game until the guns are all loaded. Another reason 
why these men would naturally work in the dark may 
be found in a prudent regard for their own scalps. If 
the Dewey boom turns out to be merely a bag of wind, 
they can kick it as hard as anybody else and stand just 
as good a chance of getting fresh fruit should Mr. 
Bryan ever be given a chance to shake the national 
plum tree. For these reasons I am not disposed to 
dismiss with a sneer the candidature of the gallant 
Admiral. As for his chances of election should he be 
nominated, it is rather early to discuss them. It is safe 
to predict, however, that they would not end in a 
squirrel track and run up a tree. 

It is said that President McKinley is looking tired 
and worried, Indeed, he ought to. It is a difficult 
task to be President and Emperor at the same time, and 
it is a task in which the ear-to-the-ground policy does 
not help very much, for the sapient populace is quite as 
much at sea as their subservient rex et imperator. 
McKinley is a famous and expert word swallower, yet 
it is quite possible that the words “ plain duty” have 
intertered with his digestion and given him sleepless 
nights. Having acquired the island of Porto Rico 
under promise that the inhabitants should have all the 
rights and privileges of American citizens, it was our 
“ plain duty,” as the President said four months ago, to 
give them tree trade with this country. Congress, how- 
ever, has finally passed a Bill which levies a tariff tax 
upon Porto Rican imports into this country and upon 
our exports to Porto Rico. The amount of the tax is 
15 per cent. of the United States tariff taxes on imports 
from foreign countries. The proceeds of the tax are to 
be turned over to the Porto Ricans to be expended in 
the maintenance of local government and on internal 
improvements. At the end of two years the law is to 
become inoperative if Porto Ricans in the meantime 
have arranged to provide a sufficient revenue by a 
system of local taxation. The Act contains an appendix 
; roviding for a civil government in the island, to consist 
ot a Governor-General, appointed by the President ; an 
lsxecutive Council, appointed by the President ; and a 
House of Delegates, elected by the “citizens of Porto 
Rico.” The House of Delegates has very little power, 
and any of its Acts may be annulled by Congress. The 





President’s friends call all this very “ generous ” legisla- 
tion, and profess confidence that the country will approve 
when it understands—as if generosity were a substitute 
for justice. The Porto Ricans want and deserve 
American citizenship. They want their industrial and 
commercial status fixed for all time, for until that is done 
capital will hesitate to enter the island and its industries 
will languish. We give them no rights of citizenship, 
we give them practically no voice in their local govern- 
ment, we give them not even the hope of an open door 
to our markets ; but we suffer them to live and pay 
taxes, and that is generosity. 

This Porto Rican business has its bright side, never- 
theless. It has opened the eyes of a large number of 
complacent and optimistic American citizens to the fact 
that McKinleyism really does mean Imperialism, The 
magnificent speech which Mr. Hoar delivered in the 
United States Senate the other day, in which he likened 
our present brand of “expansion” to that of the 
Anaconda after it has swallowed its victim, will be read 
thoughtfully by thousands of Republicans who three 
months ago would have jeered at the venerable states- 
man as the dyspeptic son of a Massachusetts Cassandra, 


FRANKLIN. 


Washington, April. 





THE MIRROR OF PARLIAMENT, 


A PALACE OF VARIETIES. 


WESTMINSTER, THURSDAY. 


HE session of 1g00 entered upon its second phase 
on the reassemliing of the House of Commons 
atter the Easter recess on Thursday, April 26th. The 
circumstances of this return from a_ prolonged holiday 
form a most vivid contrast to previous years. Usually 
the interval between the Easter and Whitsun recesses 
is the most critical period in the session. Some big 
measure—the measure of the session—has to be passed 
through its principal stages. The rights of private 
members, hitherto treely given, have to be curtailed: at 
first Tuesdays, and later Wednesdays also, are taken 
over by the Government. The days are crowded with 
big debates ; the Whips are merciless in enforcing good 
and strict attendance ; the Government is anxious and 
strained, for on this month depends the success of the 
session. 

But this is a session of topsy-turveydom. The 
House met early in January in the blackest situation 
known to the empire for a century. The Government 
immediately claimed, all private members’ time. The 
debates were prolonged and anxious, the sittings were 
crowded and excited; there was even some talk of a 
Government crisis, and a possibly hostile vote. But 
the danger passed—the war-money was voted—victory 
returned to our arms—and with the return of fortune in 
South Africa, the strain immediately went off in the 
House of Commons. And now that it is passed, the 
House finds itself stili sitting, but without any Bills to 
pass, and with no subject before it that interests the 
country the worth of a brass farthing. And so suddenly 
the private Member finds his liberties returned to him 
in full measure running over ; Bills which lurked in the 
background come swaggering forward and take the first 
place ; and subjects that would have been shelved in 
any other session have every Parliamentary advantage 
except an audience. 

A brief sketch of this week will show how varied 
Parliament becomes under these circumstances. On 
Friday, April 27th—Thursday was little more than a 
day of reunion—there was the question of Postmaster- 
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Generalship, when Mr. Hanbury defended with much 
vigour his own exclusion from the post. I dare say 
that Lord Londonderry has scarcely thanked him for 
the defence, which was based wholly on the coatention 
that the Postmaster-Generalship is a subordinate post 
subject to the Treasury, of which Mr. Hanbury is the 
Secretary. Lord Londonderry got his deserts in this 
snub ; but the principle is an evil one, and means 
simply that the Post Office is to be turned into an 
earning department, and that our letters are to be 
looked to, like our incomes, as a source of revenue to 
the State. 

On Monday the House had an interesting little 
object-lesson in the new Imperialism and its cost. In 
1896 the House gave the Government three millions to 
construct a railway into Uganda, and they were 
solemnly assured that no more money would be 
required, But the estimate, it now turns out, was an 
entire miscalculation. The railway requires iron bridges 
instead of wooden trestles—the local labour market has 
broken down—sickness has spread—and, in short, 
another two millions is required. What an excellent 
occasion for preaching the costliness of these enterprises ! 
This railway, indeed, must probably now be finished : the 
three millions spent cannot be thrown away. But what 
a light it throws on the Cape to Cairo project! Whata 
retiection on the state of India, where the Government 
cannot even afford to suspend the collection of taxes from 
a famine-stricken people! One would have thought that 
these things might well have been said by an Opposition, 
which seems to be there for the purpose. But the event 
was typical of the present state of the House. The main 
Opposition sat dumb. Sir William Harcourt and Mr. 
Morley were away, and so the criticism was left toa 
few of the rank and file, and the debate proved dull and 
barren. Itis true that the last Government was com- 
mitted to the railway ; but is there no room for criticism 
and suggestion, no roum for learning or teaching lessons, 
within the scope of this strange history ? 

Tuesday and Wednesday were given over to the 
private member. On the Tuesday there was a very 
spirited little debate on urban taxation, when Mr. 
Chaplin took courage to throw scorn on the whole idea 
of changing the incidence of taxation in the big towns. 
The attitude is instructive, as it shows the rapid 
strengthening of the old Tory party under the stress of 
the war. The “Conservative” faith, which used to 
include a good deal of democratic half-belief, has now 
dropped even its make-belief. It boldly parades its old 
hatreds and prejudices. Sir Walter Foster rubbed this 
in very well; but words fail me to describe the lassi- 
tude and indifference of the small gathering that listened. 
The nation is now in the Gallio mood. It cares for 
none of these things. Wednesday was an extraordinary 
chance mixture of private measures—for the proper 
naming of firms, for freeing imbecile asylums from 

rates, for limiting the power of the ratepayer in calling 

fora poll on the promotion of Bills by municipalities. 
At the end of the afternoon the Scotch Veto Bill came up 
and was talked out. To-day has been devoted to the 
Education Code. 

Such has been the week up to now. To-morrow 
(Friday) there may bea revival of interest over the Spion 
Kop despatches, as the Government has granted the day 
for the discussion of their policy in publishing them. 
For that is the war—and everything turns round the 
war. But then interest will collapse again until the 
war re-emerges on some other point. 

The Parliamentary interest of next month, such as 
it is, centres round the Australian Commonwealth Bill. 
What will the Opposition do? The Government, it is 
clear, intend to override the Delegates, and to amend 
the Bill. The Delegates protest against this, and claim 
to be trusted “all in all or not at all.” Will the 
Opposition have the courage to support them? Such a 
policy would be consonant with the finest traditions of 
Liberalism, But one does not know what to look for 
now. 


THE LIABILITY OF LENDING LIBRARIES. 


VERY learned judge once declared that a book 
was not like a fire, inasmuch as the person who 
causes a book to circulate is not bound to regard it as 
an engine of destruction, seeking what it may devour, 
and likely to work havoc on any inflammable material 
in its way. But a man may die a violent death by 
thunderbolts, though he be a butter-merchant lying in 
a feather bed, and a _ recent decision of the Court of 
Appeal shows that even the proprietor of a select lend- 
ing library may sometimes find that he is engaged in a 
dangerous trade. For this result we have to thank the 
pertinacity of Mr. Vizetelly and the peculiarities of the 
English law of libel. The réle of the unfortunate butter- 
merchant was on this occasion sustained by the gentleman 
who is known to all select readers as “ Mudie’s Select 
Library.” 

Mr. Mudie, it is natural to suppose, thought that 
the business with which his name is so honourably 
associated was, like that of Pat Jennings in Rejected 
Addresses, “a safe employ.” His firm chooses some 
four thousand books a year as suitable for the family 
circle, and deals them out to its subscribers, their wives 
and daughters. Can anything be imagined more 
inoffensive? We have all been taught to regard 
“Mudie” as one of those British institutions which 
make us what we are. Author, publisher, reader and 
Mr. Mudie are all benetited, and no one is a penny the 
worse. So, at least, it seemed until, in a fatal hour, 
Mr. Vizetelly, while engaged in composing a review 
of Emin Pasha, his Life and Times, tound embedded 
in that interesting work of science and travel a 
reference to himself, couched in language by no means 
complimentary, and reflecting on his conduct as a news- 
paper correspondent in Africa. So keenly did the 
aggrieved journalist resent this imputation (which no 
one has ever attempted to justify) that he not only 
claimed and obtained damages from the publisher of 
the book, but he took steps to discover whether Messrs. 
Mudie were circulating it—by the simple process of 
causing application to be made to them for its loan ! 
Messrs. Mudie promptly acceded to their client’ s request, 
and in consequence have just had Mr. ees Grantham’s 
judgment, condemning them to pay £ oe way of 
damages, unanimously confirmed by the ourt of 
Appeal. Such a result is sufficiently remarkable to 
interest even those who habitually leave law reports 
unread. 

It is, of course, no answer to an action for the 
publication of a libel to say that the defendant meant no 
harm. It is the harm which he does, not the harm 
which he means, that matters, and so the general rule is 
that he who communicates to another defamatory state- 
ments concerning a third person must either prove their 
truth or pay damages to the sufferer as for their falsity. 
But to carry this rule to the length of holding a news- 
agent or a newspaper-boy liable for every libellous 
insinuation in the journals which he sells would work 
absurdity and hardship. Even newspaper proprietors, 
who may be regarded not merely as the transmitters 
but as the source of what they print, are now to some 
extent protected by statute. And the courts have 
decided that “ accidental publication” of a libel by a 
newsagent who distributes papers of respectable reputa- 
tion in ignorance of their contents is not altogether 
beyond exculpation. The burthen of proof, however, 
ison the newsagent, and he must show (1) that he did 
not know that the paper contained a libel, (2) that the 
paper was not of such a character as to make the 
appearance of a libel in it natural or probable, and (3) 
that it was not through negligence that he failed to 
know the libellous contents of the paper he has sold. 
If once he can pursuade the jury of these three things, 
the newsagentescapes. Now can these rules be extended 
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from newsagents to lending libraries ? It appears that 
they can, only the standard of care will be higher in the 
second ease than in the first. There was no doubt that 
Mr. Mudie knew nothing of the existence of this libel, 
and no one could pretend ‘that a libel was to be sus- 
pected in a record of scientific travel published by 
Messrs. Constable. Thus two out of the three conditions 
of exculpation Mr. Mudie could establish : it was on 
the third that his case broke down. The jury did not 
consider that he had exercised all the care which his 
vocation demanded. His firm had not observed that 
Messrs. Constable had attempted to call in the offending 
volume by advertisement in certain papers, and it was 
admitted that Messrs. Mudie kept no “reader” to go 
through the books which are included in their library, 
and search for libels inside their covers. And _ so the 
Court of Appeal affirmed Mr. Justice Grantham and 
called upon Mr. Mudie to pay. 

Now, without questioning the legal orthodoxy of 
all this, certain practical considerations suggest them- 
selves which make Mr. Mudie’s case seem rather hard, 
Can it really be the duty of a lending library to search 
diligently the columns of the Alhenaum or the 
Publishers’ Circular lest perchance some publisher who 
has supplied it with a book should advertise that he 


would like it back again? <A_ lending library like 
Mudie’s might not unnaturally expect a direct commu- 
naation. And even if it be the duty of a lending 
library to keep a “reader,” how is that “reader” to 
pei orm his task effectively? Every biography, every 


book of reminiscences, and every collection of letters 
is bound to contain statements tending to discredit 


somebody. They are, we presume, or they may be, 
libellous, unless the publisher can prove them to be 
true. Boswell’s Fohnson contains a hundred such. 


How can a “reader,” read he never so wisely, tell 
whether he should pass such statements or not? If he 
does he may involve his employer in a libel action—for 
we can hardly suppose that a lending library which is 
liable when ignorant of a statement which it circulates 
is exonerated when its “ reader” has actually noted and 
pondered it! On the other hand, if he does not let any 
doubttul statement pass, there will be an end to the 
circulation of a large and interesting department of 
literature. Of course the recent case does not decide 
once tor all any general principle applicable to all 
lending libraries—it is merely the opinion of twelve 
men on the particular facts before them; but it suggests 
possibilities which may reasonably create some 
concern for the liability of lending libraries in the 
future. 


THE THEATRE, 


LADY HUNTWORTH’S EXPERIMENT— 
MADAME BUTTERFLY. 


N R. R. C. CARTON gave to the theatre in Lord 
i | and Lady Algy a comedy so individual and so 
human that one might have hoped that he had left 
behind him the mechanical effects which we are obliged 
to allow to most of our playwrights. The fun of the 
play, even at its most exuberant moments, was based 
directly upon nature. The author seemed to have 
mastered the secret, which Mr. Pinero understands so well, 
of giving those quaint and decisive touches of character 
which make even the smallest of the parts into living 
human beings ; and this faculty, together with that of 
introducing a moment of pathos at the right point in his 
comedy, seemed to represent the successful transfer 
ence to the theatre of some part of that spirit of the art 
of Dickens of which we know that Mr. Carton is so 


sincere anadmirer. From this point of view Lady Huni- 
worth’s Experiment is a disappointment. It takes us 
some steps back towards the conventional expedients of 
the stage. The idea, in spite of its extravagance, in 
spite of the fact that its relations to probability are of 
the slenderest, is sufficiently comic that it need 
not have been unreal in its expression if the author 
had not chosen to develop it upon lines which were 
even more mechanical than the idea itself. Lady 
Huntworth, ruined financially and socially by a divorce 
case in which she has consented to appear as the guilty 
party in order to be rid of her brutal husband, turns to 
account the experience of early years of nursing an 
invalid father to earn her living—of course incognila—as 
acook. This experience has apparently been sufficient 
to make her something better than a cordon bleu, and 
her culinary and personal charm is such that in the 
vicar’s family where she has accepted a “ place” she 
tyrannises over the women and is adored by all the men, 
from the man-servant to the master of the house. This 
statement of the situation is virtually the whole of 
the plot. The annoyances of the drunken Lord 
Huntworth, the admiration of the genial Captain 
Dorvaston, and the arrival of a small but sufficient 
fortune in a lawyer’s letter (maliciously suppressed 
through three acts) are merely the excuses for the fall of 
the final curtain. But the thinness of the plot would have 
meant little loss to the play if the idea had been exploited 
less artificially. Indeed, when the cook insists in 
the third act on recapitulating to her besotted husband 
the main facts of her early years, marriage, wedded life 
and divorce, we are inclined to forgive him for snoring 
over a history of which he cannot be ignorant, as we 
should ourselves prefer to skip the information and return 
to the comedy. But the number of assignations made 
by “ cook” at the beginning of the play for the evening 
in the kitchen when the house is to be empty give some 
warning to the experienced ; and when the curtain rises 
on the second act it is obvious that the scene painter 
would not have gone to the trouble of making a kitchen 
with five practicable doors—all architecturally impos- 
sible—and a “ life-size” cupboard at the back of the 
stage without some definite instructions. The butler, 
Lord Huntworth, the genial captain and the vicar 
arrive successively to propose, the one the resump- 
tion, the rest the initiation of matrimonial relations. 
Each retires through a door, to be disposed of before 
the end of the act by natural departure, tiptoe escape, 
discovery or forcible removal. It was all carried out 
with a lot of spirit, and the audience evidently enjoyed 
it, but Mr. Carton can scarcely claim that the laughter 
was with him rather than with the prehistoric dramatist 
who invented the scheme. Of the writing of the play, 
if it is certainly more inventive, it is not much more 
natural. That very much fun can be got from Miss 
Pillenger’s remark to Captain Dorvaston that he has not 
even got his hat on when he says he is “ in a tight hat,” or 
from her anxious enquiry whether the drunken Huntworth 
has been badly hurt when he asks for “a hair of the dog 
that bit me,” might seem doubtful, but these are only 
two of a series of similar witticisms. The well-known 
plan is also adopted of saying, in very long and 
elaborate words, what might more appropriately be said 
in very short and simple ones, with the result that much 
sense of character is lost by the impression that every- 
body is trying to be sarcastic at everybody else’s 
expense. Indeed, when this method is adapted to the 
character of the manservant and he is made to propose 
to the cook by saying that she has taught him that 
“braized beef is something finer than boiled beef and 
‘aricot isnoblerthan’ash,” we feel that he has been granted 
here a felicity of expression that is quite foreign to his 
nature as revealed by the rest of the play. The character 
of the manservant, except for this sentence, and that of 
the scullery-maid Keziah are the most observed and the 
most real of the evening. The recollection of Lord and 
Lady Algy led one to hope that the whole play might 
have been upon such a model, 
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However, if the play is unreal it does not fail to 
amuse the audience ; if it is artificially written it is at 
any rate bright. And it is excellently acted. There are 
not many actors in London who play comedy with 
instinct and without exaggeration. A fair proportion of 
them are collected at the Criterion. Miss Compton, 
with her sleepy, good-natured manner, and that almost 
cockney drawl which is just the fashionable voice of 
society, might, one feels, talk for hours about “ huntin’ ” 
with the subscribers who buy their stalls from Ashton’s. 
Mr. Bourchier has found in the bluff, vulgar, horsey 
squire the character he plays to perfection, and he 
improves with every new part. Mr. Eric Lewis is at 
home in any expression of smooth, well-bred cant, 
whether as a Ruritanian princeling, a sanctimonious 
elder brother or a country parson ; and Miss Gertrude 
Elliott has perhaps more simple charm than any actress 
on the stage. In the small part of Keziah Miss Polly 
Emery is really excellent, and Mr. Hendrie almost as 
good as the manservant. 

The end of the evening at the Duke of York’s is 
now occupied by a very charming little Japanese play. 
The theme is that of the marriage of a European and a 
native, and has in it most of the elements of tragedy, 
but the tragedy is not very clearly expressed. In Mr. 
Carlton Dawe’s book, A Bride of Japan, the doom 
falls without any unfaithfulness of intention, the catas- 
trophe is the fault of nobody, the union was impossible 
from the first. In Madame Butterfly the American 
sailor comes and goes and never meant to stay. As the 
plays begins he touches at Japan with an American wife, 
while Cho-Cho-San is waiting, with his deck chair and 
his slippers in the middle of the flowers and lanterns 
and paper windows of a Japanese house, and with the 
little child who waves the American flag “of his 
country ” as a welcome to his father’s ship. 

The greater part of the action is carried on between 
Madame Butterfly and the American Consul, who vainly 
tries to explain the facts to her, and there is one 
moment especially, the entrance of the child, which is 
extremely well contrived, although the situation is, of 
course, notnew. There isthena picturesque scene, when 
the American ship is first sighted from the window, and 
Cho-Cho-San and her maid run through the gardens and 
the house decorating with lanterns and flowers, followed 
by a long interval of silence and suspense as all three, the 
wife, the child and the maid, take their stand by the 
window to watch for Lieutenant B. F. Pinkerton coming 
up the road, while the light outside changes from sunset 
to moonlight and from moonlight to dawn, and the 
lanterns go out one by one. A scene between the 
Japanese and the American wife seems almost unneces- 
sary and unwelcome after this, for the end is inevitable. 
Cho-Cho-San has seen the truth by waiting. She takes 
down her father’s sword. The child runs in, She 
blindfolds its eyes and kills herself. 

The play is in many ways cleverly written. The 
music, the lighting, the scenery, the colour, the dresses 
are most complete in appropriateness of detail. The 
same applies to the acting and to the stage management. 
Indeed completeness is the note of the production. Of 
the acting, the title rd/e is the only one which gives any 
opportunity. Miss Millard plays it with a remarkable 
humanity and pathos. It is perhaps the best piece of 
work she has as yet achieved. Of the rest, few have 
anything of importance to do, but it is done with care. 
The part of the child is worth notice, not because it is 
particularly well acted, but because it is made extremely 
pathetic by the fact that it is absolutely silent through- 
out. 

Of the performance generally, it is one of the few 
interesting things being given in London at the moment. 
It is worth seeing for the acting and the play. Even if 
these were not enough, the scenery, the lighting and the 
colour would still give it a special and peculiar charm, 


P. C, 


THE GRIEVANCE OF THE TOWNS, 


BY 


D. LLOYD GEORGE, M.P. 


[* is no exaggeration to say that were the next 

General Election to be fought under normal 
political conditions, Mr. Chaplin’s remarkable speech in 
last Tuesday’s debate on Mr. Nussey’s Local Taxation 
motion would have given to the Liberal party 
a score of seats which otherwise might have 
been held by the Unionists. But the Tories have 
with unusual success followed their traditional tactics 
of diverting attention from domestic reform by engag- 
ing the nation in foreign entanglements. Mr. 
Chaplin’s declaration of the Government policy for the 
towns may therefore pass unheeded. The urban rate- 
payer must pay for the war not merely in increased 
Imperial taxation, but in a continuation for another six 
years at least of the unfair proportion of the heavy 
burden of local taxation which now falls to his lot to 
bear. 

Mr. Chaplin’s speech divested of the sonorous 
verbosities which distinguish his rhetorical perform- 
ances amounts to this :—‘ The town ratepayer has no 
serious complaint to make about either the method or 
amount of his taxation, and even if he had, still in pro- 
viding a remedy for the evil the ground landlord must 
on no account be interfered with.” He thought it very 
likely that some improvement might be effected in the 
system of valuation now obtaining. But even if these 
anomalies were removed the only result would be to 
reduce by half-a-crown the rates of one tradesman and 
add it on to the assessment of another tradesman in the 
same town. Beyond that he could promise nothing or 
offer any hope of redress. It is well that urban 
residents should clearly understand what is the prospect 
in front of them with what seems inevitable—another 
six years of Tory rule. For them the war will be 
doubly expensive. 

Any one who takes the trouble to search out the 
statistics of local taxation, more especially during the 
last twenty-five years, will realise how cruelly the 
Government has ignored the great and growing diffi- 
culties of the urban ratepayer. Since 1869 there have 
been 119 purposes for which new and additional taxa- 
tion has been employed by the Legislature. That this 
legislation has borne more heavily upon town than upon 
country figures conclusively demonstrate. The burden 
of maintaining the poor is not so very much heavier in 
the towns than it isin the rural districts. But apart from 
that what is the state of the case? In the urban districts 
the total rates (other than Poor-rate and the School 
Board rate) have increased from £25,870,068 in 1894 
to £30,455,781 in 1897-8—i.c., an increase of £4,585,713, 
or 18 per cent. in four years, £4,585,713,0r 45 per cent. per 
annum. During the same period the increase of similar 
rates in the rural districts has been from £684,250 in 1893-4, 
to £822,449 in 1897-8—i.c., an increase of £138,199 
only. 

When one looks at the local debts the contrast is still 
more significant. The assessable value of the boroughs 
in England and Wales is £48,422,000. The valuation 
of the rural districts is £51,110,902. But the outstanding 
loans of the boroughs for the purposes already indicated 
amounted in the year 1898 to £125,432,419, whereas the 
loans of the rural districts on the same account only 
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aggregated £2,446,831. The borough indebtedness 
represented nearly three times the rateable value ; the 
country indebtedness not one-twentieth of the value. 
And the way these loans swell from year to year in our 
towns in spite of all the Local Government Board officials 
can do to keep them down is another fact which cannot 
be overlooked in the study of the problems. The annual 
increase of those borough debts represents £5,634,600. 
For all that Mr. Chaplin insisted that the rural 
landowner was much more heavily weighted in 
this matter of rates than the town occupier. Nor 
was he at all shaken in his opinion on this sub- 
ject when it was pointed out to him that in the 
towns the average rate in the pound was 6s. 6d., 
whereas in the country it was 2s. 3d. By some 
curious arithmetical process the President of the Local 
Government Board was able to persuade himself and 
apparently the Unionist majority in the House of 
Commons that 6s, 6d. was less than 2s. 3d. I cannot 
help thinking that the urban electors might register a 
different conclusion at the coming elections—were it 
not for the war. 

The most conspicuous failure of Mr, Chaplin’s 
speech was, however, when he came to deal with the 
proposed taxation of site values. The argument that 
the ratepayers in towns derive from the increased 
expenditure special advantages to themselves in which 
their country neighbours do not participate might con- 
ceivably have been a good answer to any claim made by 
the former for relief at the expense of the latter. But such 
a claim has never been propounded. Doles given to one 
class at the expense of another or of all other classes are 
a Tory specific ; Liberals have always repudiated them 
as unsound in principle and unjust in operation. And 
Mr. Chaplin’s argument is certainly no reply to the 
demand made that all those whose property directly 
benefits by these great public improvements should bear 
their fair share of the expense of effecting them. One 
instance quoted in the debate will serve as an illustra- 
tion. It is the well-known case of Bootle. Here is 
a town which has practically sprung into existence 
within the lifetime of the present generation, Thirty or 
forty years ago the land merely brought in a few 
hundred pounds to the owner. Now it returns to him 
the princely income ot £150,000 a year. The resi- 
dents of Bootle have spent millions upon the develop- 
ment and improvement of this property. Through 
their Council they have expended £300,000 upon 
making the town habitable. Does any one doubt 
that this expenditure has considerably enhanced 
the value of the ground landlord’s property? What 
would his estate have been worth had no water- 
works and proper sanitary arrangements been provided 
by the corporate action of his tenants for the town? And 
yet he contributes nothing towards the very heavy burden 
of those rates which have contributed so directly and so 
materially to swell his revenue. To such cases as these 
Mr. Chaplin had nothing to say except that if you rate 
this particular landlord in respect of his £150,000 a year 
ground value it would cost so much to assess it that the 
town of Bootle would be the loser by the transaction, 
What manner of a Parliamentary majority must it have 
been which could be satisfied with such a plea! Like 
the rest of the speech it was distinctly an argument for 
the consumption of a nation whose powers of reason- 
ing and political balance have been undermined 
and temporarily upset by the fevers and excite- 
ments of war. No nation undistracted by the 
military mania could possibly tolerate such reason- 
Ings. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


MR. RHODES. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—Those who watch the South African game by the 
light of knowledge and past experience must, like myself, have 
been waiting, as the day of Mr. Rhodes’ arrival drew near, for 
the usual blare of trumpets from his own faithful organs and 
correspondents of the press announcing the customary crop of 
“ largest and most influential meetings that have ever marked the 
annals of these Colonies” in timely support of the particular 
“ flotation” with which the great amalgamator may chance to 
be “coming home.” This fantasia, it will be remembered, 
invariably finds an “echo more perfect than the tone” and 
curiously definite on this side. 

Mr. Rhodes was due, and, stage-managed by the League 
and led with his accustomed ability by Sir Gordon Sprigg, the 
Colonial performance took place. The echo was not far to 
seek, 

The article which appeared in the Westminster Gazette 
from the able pen of Mr. Francis J. Dormer is one which, 
falling as it does with scientific precision at the critical moment, 
must have startled even those who have watched the trend of 
events and their obvious dénouement from that moment after 
the Raid when its foiled but whitewashed and undaunted 
originator vowed that he would still obtain his ends, “ next 
time by strictly constitutional means.” 

When leaving Cape Town for England after the Raid Mr. 
Rhodes said to a friend, “I am going home to save my 
Charter.” This time it should be to secure my “ United South 
Africa.” 

Given that the issues of the war are favourable, our deter- 
mination to extinguish the Boer Republics maintained, that no 
miscalculations or alien influences disturb the even tenour of 
our way and that his vaunted power in certain high quarters 
remains unimpaired, I think the chances are in favour of 
Mr. Rhodes attaining his object. 

Mr. Rhodes’ foot is heavy on the neck of his friends ; 
but whether he will be strong enough to gain his own ends 
in the, perhaps prematurely debated, settlement, especially 
after giving away the case against himself in the exuberance 
of his recent Kimberley utterances, is a problem the demon- 
stration of which will keenly interest students of affairs South 
African in the immediate future. 

Mr. Dormer, be it remembered, was the presiding genius 
which for many years past has guided the operations of the 
Argus Company and directed the policy of its various news- 
paper enterprises. Chief amongst these is the Fohannesburg 
Star, which throughout the troubles on the Rand ruled over 
the destinies of the Uitlanders, fulfilled the desires of the 
capitalists, chronicled history as produced from the crucible 
of their alchemy and thus, in concert with a section of the 
Colonial and English press, moulded the hostile attitude of 
the British people and, forcing the hand of the Government, 
produced the crisis which has resulted in the present com- 
plications. 2 

Mr. Dormer boldly comes to the rescue and tackles the 
question with the address of one who knows every phase, 
circumstance and condition of the colonies, States and interests 
involved, and proposes, “ now that we have come to this pass,” 
the one drastic remedy which, if the independence of the 
Dutch republics is to be removed, can alone give any reason- 
able prospect of permanently peaceful results. 

Ignoring the Crown colony idea as palpably impracti- 
cable to ourselves and provocative to the Dutch, Mr. Dormer: 
suggests, as “the only hope of bringing Boer and Briton 
together in our time,” a scheme of “Confederation vid Uniti- 
cation "—i.c., the establishment of a South African dominion. 
That, although “inflexible in our resolve to extinguish Boer 
independence,” we should extend to the vanquished the right 
of citizenship in the same, with a general amnesty to colonial 
rebels. 

The proposal involves the abrogation of the Constitutions 
of the South African colonies, the abolition of chartered 
companies and protectorates at the same time as the 
republics, and “ equal rights for all white men south of the 
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Zambesi,” in provinces suitable to administrative needs, 
ignoring existing divisions ; under a Parliament assuming the 
consolidated existing obligations of the States and colonies, 
and “to whom the loyal maintenance of the British connec- 
tion could safely be entrusted.” 

To all conversant with the conflicting interests which 
perpetually disturb the South African Legislatures such a 
solution must strongly appeal. To the Dutch by reason of 
their numerical strength it should be, under the presumed 
circumstances of defeat, sufficiently acceptable, whilst it would 
form a well-merited reply to the revengeful cupidity and 
alternative disloyalty of the so-called “Loyalist” or “ Pro- 
gressive” minority in both colonies who so lustily invoke 
execution and confiscation upon their Dutch co-colonists, and, 
failing Imperial amenability, threaten, with all the reflected 
assurance of that self-dubbed “incarnation of the Imperial 
idea,” the Right Hon. Mr. Rhodes, in his own words to “ cut 
the painter” or sever the Imperial connection. 

To her Majesty's Government such a scheme should 
appeal through considerations of policy and economy. It 
would solve the difficulty of the dual position of High Com- 
missioner and Governor of the Cape which, invidious in 
character and open to almost certain abuses, has recently 
developed into a scandal of no ordinary proportions. 

It would extricate them from the difficult task of dealing 
with two British colonies wherein Imperial martial law exists 
side by side with Governments held in office by the vote of 
the Dutch-Afrikander majority, whose recently extolled, now 
diplomatically impugned, loyalty requires them, despite dis- 
trust and maltreatment, to placidly assist at the extermination 
of their blood relations of the sister republics by the Sovereign 
power in pursuance of what by them is regarded as the rotten 
and dishonest cause of the Uitlander capitalist. 

It would release the Government from the responsibility 
of Basutoland and Bechuanaland, from keeping an expensive 
maternal eye upon the adventurous militant spirits of 
Rhodesia ; and finally to Mr. Rhodes himself it should be 
eminently satisfactory ; for if, asa correspondent writes “ upon 
excellent authority,” “ Mr. Rhodes will know how to win over to 
himself the support of the Dutch electorate,” it would 
obviously result in the ultimate attainment of all his heart's 
desires and would secure for him at length the coveted 
position of “uncrowned King of Southern Africa.” It would 
relieve the “great Empire maker” of (to quote the pious 
enunciations of his loyal henchman, Sir Gordon Sprigg) those 
vast territories which he (this “great Imperial Englishman”) 
has added to the British Crown “ rich in gold beyond the dreams 
of avarice.” Modest dreams they are which run at best some 
14dwts. to the ton and which, after ten long years of patient 
expectancy on the part of the sanguine and complacent share- 
holders, have not yet achieved the dignity of a dividend nor, 
notwithstanding the moderate impost of 50 per cent. royalty, 
have they contributed in any appreciable degree to the vast 
expenditure of the chartered State, which may or may not 
have recouped the chests of the British taxpayer for the 
serious outlay involved by the employment of British troops 
in its pacification and Imperial officials for the purpose of 
curbing its untoward excesses of military ardour. 

Mr. Rhodes has been shrewdly suspected by Cape 
politicians of a magnanimous desire to hand over his “ land of 
Ophir” to the Cape, whose astute legislators, however, 
hesitated to take advantage of his “splendid munificence,” 
having already sand and natives sufficient for their modest 
needs, and hence since the failure of his well-planned and 
influentially supported attempt to adulterate his golden realm 
with an admixture of Transvaal territory, this great scheme of 
a “ United South Africa” under the British flag (to commence 
with at any rate) has been pushed forward * by strictly consti- 
tutional means” which bid fair, accidents excepted, to shortly 
land the great amalgamator in the haven where he would be. 

British public opinion is a power to conjure with. Fickle 
though it is, it sometimes proves a dangerous toy. Many 
people now think that Mr. Rhodes is being “found out” at 
last ; but, such is the power of his remarkable personality and 
equally remarkable methods, backed by enormous wealth, that 
in the event of our crushing the Boer Republics the chances 
aie that he positively will manage to secure a free hand, or, at 
any rate, exert so powerful an influence in high places that the 
great design of which Mr. Dormer’s letter is a rough sketch, 


and which is certainly within the bounds of practical politics, 
may actually come to pass, possessing as it undoubtedly does 
all the elements of a satisfactory and final settlement of the 
South African question ; and provided that we are allowed to 
crown our long record of injustice and brutality in South 
Africa with this culminating crime against the Boers, I think 
it more than probable that all the pitiful and sordid details of 
the job, all the vile injustice and murderous methods will be 
discreetly buried and solaced with Mr. Rhodes’ favourite 
truism “ You cannot make omelettes without breaking eggs.” 
This scheme, undoubtedly great in conception and adequate in 
grasp, may ultimately be accepted on all sides, its chief merit 
being that, for the great injustice upon which the party in 
power is resolved in the present, their opponents may recog- 
nise a counterpoise in the future in the eventual certain and 
peaceful preponderance of the Dutch-Afrikander element in 
South Africa, which the Jingo policy of Dutch extermination and 
British emigration will be powerless to stay. 

Mr. Dormer tersely remarks, “the maintenance of the 
British connection could be safely entrusted to the Parlia- 
ment.” 

If, as I imagine, this article is the first note of a definite 
and matured proposal, the question of the flag will require to 
be safeguarded. The flag that waved over Colonel Rhodes 
and the Reform Committee at Johannesburg was nol the 
Union Jack, neither was it the Jack to which he and they 
swore allegiance in the board-room of the Goldfields of South 
Africa, Limited, in that theatrical scene so impressively 
described by the Press correspondents—wihilst withholding the 
nature of the bunting. 

On the other hand it should be remembered that Sir 
Hercules Robinson, perhaps the most able officer who ever 
held the position of High Commissioner in South Africa, gave 
it as his opinion, in a memorable speech which created a 
sensation in England in 1885, that there was “no longer room 
for the Imperial factor in South Africa,” and that Mr. Rhodes, 
then a rampant anti-Imperialist, headed the movement which 
aimed at the elimination of the said Imperial factor. 

This proves by inverse reasoning that the great Imperialist of 
to-day may be the greater anti-Imperialist of to-morrow, and if 
Mr. Dormer’s proposition is a reflection of Mr. Rhodes’ views 
and intentions, it also proves that in spite of intermediate 
opportunism there exists in the mind of Mr. Rhodes a 
grand substratum of consistency which the future may 
reveal. 

There is so much that is sound and feasible about the 
scheme that, whilst essaying in respect to past methods to 
curse the enemies of South Africa’s peace, one seems involun- 
tarily impelled, “ Now that things have come to this pass” (if 
indeed they have), to almost “altogether bless” the mind that 
proposes so adequate a measure of relief. 

May God send peace to sorry South Africa by this or any 
other means. 


Yours, &c., 
W. REID. 


R. L. STEVENSON: HIS REQUIEM AND HIS VIEWS 
ON IMPERIAL POLICY, 


To the Edilors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—Permit me to point out an error which seems to be 
implied in the remarks of Mr. J. G. Leigh in your last issue on 
Stevenson's “ Requiem” verses beginning “ Under the wide 
and starry sky.” These verses were not written, as Mr. Leigh 
appears to suggest, and as has been explicitly stated by a 
writer following him in the Manchester Guardian, with any 
reference to the burial-place on Mount Vaea which Stevenson 
chose for himself in his last days. They were written and 
printed (in the volume called Underwoods) before he left 
England or so much as conceived the project of a voyage to 
the Pacific islands. That they provide the fittest possible 
epitaph for his Samoan tomb is obvious; but their fitness is 
the result of accident—or of destiny—and not of premedita- 
tion. As to the proposal to remove his remains because the 
island has since his death been handed over to Germany, it is 
one which could have occurred to no one familiar with his 
mind. He had his differences with the Germans while he 
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lived, but would have been perfectly ready to trust them with 
his bones. That they might one day be masters in Samoa 
was a contingency which he had always recognised as pos- 
sible, and one to which their adoption, albeit at the eleventh 
hour, of the cause of his friend Mataafa would have done 
much to reconcile him. But on this subject the words of his 
widow, as quoted by Mr. Leigh, are final, and must command 
the respectful assent of all who read them. 

One word more. Mr. Leigh, in discussing Stevenson's 
views on Imperial policy, seems to claim for him a place 
among “sentimental politicians.” It is true that he was prone 
to pity and a lover of justice. But there was no character 
whom he held in so little respect as the sentimentalist ; that 1s 
to say, the person who, whether in private affairs or public, 
is content to indulge in fine feelings, or still worse in fine 
phrases, instead of facing facts and consequences, and who in 
the name of virtue shirks unpleasant duties and sacrifices 
interests he is bound to defend. It seems idle to speculate, 
what Stevenson would have thought of the rights and wrongs 
of the present war. But at least I know perfectly his opinion 
on the chief instances of sentimental policy, or what he held 
to be such, which occurred in his lifetime ; namely the policy 
which dictated “magnanimity ” after Mayuba, and the policy 
which treated the Dervish hordes as a people struggling, “ and 
rightly struggling,” to be free. In regard to these policies 
he had nothing but dislike in the present, and a certainty of 
evil consequences in the future. 


I am, Sirs, &c, 


SIDNEY COLVIN 


SPORT AND LIFE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—Concerning the charge brought against me by Mr. 
Beckles Willson, that I perverted figures to prove that the 
people of British Columbia suffered over-taxation by the 
Dominion, and that I was inaccurate in the figures bearing 
upon this matter, allow me to show by the following that 
my statistics are perfectly correct according to the Public 
Accounts and the printed publications in Government organs. 
Another time I think Mr. Willson would do well to make sure 
of his facts and of his arithmetic before lightly charging a 
writer with such transgressions. 

As soon as Mr. Willson’s review of my book came to my 
notice last January I hunted up my MS. of the chapter. The 
figures he challenges were, as you can see from the original | 
enclose, printed ones ; and comparison with my book showed 
that there was no printer's error or other mistake (to save you 
trouble I enclose the page from my book containing the 
passage). This original table I had cut from a Government 
publication in British Columbia a short time before I left 
British Columbia in 1893. To make quite sure I sent this 
original table to a leading Dominion Government official in 
Canada asking him to verify my figures. His recently received 
reply states that “your statistics bearing upon taxation are 
quite correct and are accurately copied from the Provincial 
Public Accounts.” As you can see, he has ticked off the 
figures which he has compared. If Mr. Willson can discover 
a mistake bearing upon the taxation question, he must lay it to 
the door of those responsible for the Public Accounts and not 
at mine, for I think you will agree with me that I have purged 
myself of the charge of inaccuracy. Upon matters of personal 
opinion, such as whether or not the Government of Canada, 
as I knew it (and suffered at its hands) many years ago, was 
“the smallest one God allowed to exist,” we must agree to 
differ. But I wish to add that this remark of mine related to 
a Government that has long ceased to exist ; and I do not 
wish for a moment to be understood to say that this criticism, 
as Mr. Willson’s quotation leads one to suppose, extends to 
the present Government. That body is, I believe, a very 
differently constituted authority, deserving, as far as I know, 
great respect. 


Yours, &c., 


W. A. BaILiir-GROHMAN. 


SOUTH AFRICAN CONCILIATION COMMITTEE. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 

Sirs—Would you Lelp us by giving some prominence in 
your pages to the work of the women of the South African 
Conciliation Committee ? 

We are dividing the workers into groups in order to work 
each district with as much detail and method as circumstances 
permit; small meetings are being held in various parts and 
literature is being distributed as widely as possible. 

Our immediate object in view is a mass meeting of 
women to be heldin June. We hope delegates from all England 
will support the London women on this occasion, taking th« 
opportunity presented to make strong protest not only against 
the policy which led to this unhappy war, but also against the 
violence and disorder which have so disgracefully interfered 
with the right of free speech. 

A small committee to arrange the meeting has_ been 
appointed, consisting of Mrs. Leonard Courtney, Mrs. Jame 
Bryce, the Marchioness of Ripon, Mrs. F. Mackarness, Miss 
KE. D. Bradley, and myself. 

It is hoped that there will be a large application for 
tickets, which will be free and will be issued later on. 

If any of your readers are willing to help in the work of 
furthering this meeting will they kindly communicate with 
me or one of the members of the committee ? 

Yours, &c., 
Emity Hopnouse, Hon. Sec. $.A.C.C 
Women Workers. 
21, Rossetti Mansions, Chelsea. 


DIPLOMATICUS. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 

Sirs—I confess to being a little astonished at your enquiry 
whether I am still London correspondent of Le Fournal. | 
should have imagined that, after more than a quarter of a 
century's honourable service om the London Press, I might 
have been spared the suspicions implied by you. 

As a matter of fact I never was London correspondent of 
Le Fournal in the complete professional sense of the term. 
At the request of the late M. Fernard Xau, with whom I was 
on terms of friendship, I contributed occasional articles to his 
newspaper, sent him a telegram now and then, and permitted 
him to advertise my name as his London correspondent. 1 
never received a salary. Early in 1898, when Le Fournal took 
aline on the Dreyfus case which seemed to me indefensible, 
I ceased to have anything to do with it. Since M. Xau’s death 
last year I have known so little of the paper that I am even 
unacquainted with the name of its present editor. 

I am, Sirs, &c., 
LuciEN WOLF. 
15, Brunswick Square, W.C., April 16, 1900. 

[On the receipt of this letter we did not understand that 
it was intended to be published; at Mr. Lucien Wolf's 
suggestion we are glad to print it. We are gratified by the 
information that Mr. Wolf is no longer the London corre- 
spondent of the French paper to whose reproduction of 
caricatures, directed against the British Royal Family, 
“ Diplomaticus” calléd attention in the Times, and also by the 
implied acknowledgment that Mr. Wolf and “ Diplomaticus” 
are the same person, Our comments, it will be remembered, 
were prefaced by an inquiry whether a situation apparently 
equivocal existed in reality. The grounds—fallacious, as we 
are happy to learn—for supposing that it did were an article 
in Who's Who, published in January, rgoo, nearly two years 
after Mr. Wolf's resignation of the post in question. We 
extract part of the notice from that publication :— 

Wolf, Lucien, journalist, 6. London, 20th January, 1857 ; 
sub-editor and leader writer Fewish World, 1874-1893; 
assistant-editor Public Leader, 1877-8 ; staff of Daily Graphic, 
1890 to present time; London correspondent Le Fournal, 
Paris ; Fellow of Institute of Journalists ; first President and 
now Vice-President of Jewish Historical Society of England. 
Publications : Sir Moses Montefiore : a Centennial Biography, 
1884 ; joint editor with Joseph Jacob of Bibliotheca Anglo- 
Fudaica, 1888, many essays on foreign and colonial politics 
in Fortnightly Review, Nineteenth Century, and other maga- 
zines.—Ebs, | 
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REVIEWS. 


THE CAROLINE ISLANDS. 


Tuk CAROLINE ISLANDS By F. W. Christian, B.A London : 
Methuen. 


fnouGcu this book would be better were it shortened by one- 
fourth, it is, for all its length, the best English work on its 
subject. Mr. Christian went to the Caroline Islands equipped 
with a knowledge of ethnology and botany ; he had travelled 
in Polynesia, and knew much of the tribes and islands set so 
far apart in the Pacific. When to these qualifications are 
idded an eye for natural scenery, a genial liking for gossip, 
ind a sense of the ludicrous, we have much of what goes 
to furnish a pleasant and instructive book of travel. More- 
over, the subject-matter of the book is in this case fairly 
fresh, and has the spice of mystery which belongs to an ancient 
nd unsolved riddle. Mr. Christian’s is the latest and much 
the most agreeable description, not merely of the Caroline 
ichipelago and its natives, but of the cyclopean ruins found 
in sO many spots amongst the islands of “the sea of the little 
lands.” His visit there was chiefly to explore these remains, 
nd he has undoubtedly added to the stock of European 
knowledge of them, even if he has not fully satisfied our 
curiosity or answered ail the standing questions as to their 
rigin. , 

Apart, however, from the strange basaltic structures 
which some vanished race has left behind there, the Carolines 
are a beautiful and interesting group—or, rather, chain of 
groups—stretching from east to west for hundreds of miles, 
numbering more than 600 islands, and scattered over an 
ocean region of 1,800,000 square miles. Most of them are 
fertile and surrounded by coral reefs. The islanders are 
probably Melanesian crossed with Malay, but there is a 
distinct infusion of Polynesian and even a dash of Japanese 
blood. There are traces, too, of diminutive Negrito tribes, 
black bushmen, now quite or nearly extirpated. The Poly- 
nesian element in the language is obvious, and Mr. Christian 
belongs to the school of students which includes Fornander, 
Tregear and Percy Smith, and which traces the root-forms of 
Pacific languages to the Aryan hill-tribes of Northern India, 
Whether the black aborigines, under the guidance of Malay 
and Japanese masters, were the builders of the strange stone 
structures which stand so strongly but tell us so little to-day 
is a question which Mr. Christian is disposed to venture to 
answer in the affirmative. As he himself points out, however, 
the basaltic ruins of the Carolines irresistibly suggest com- 
parison with the jungle-covered temples of Yucatan, the black 
basaltic images of the Marquesas, the long-eared statues of 
Easter Island, and the sacred platforms and enclosures of the 
Society Islands. Japanese tuition is exceedingly unlikely to 
be responsible for most of these. 

The object of the vanished Caroline builders is not clear, 
There is no trace of buried treasure in their courtyards and 
tombs ; no hint of art, luxury, wealth, or a high standard of 
comfort. Days of digging only revealed to Mr. Christian’s 
party a few beads, like the Wampum of the Red Indians, some 
shell bracelets and axes, a small gouge or two, and an iron 
spear-head. The ruins and all about them were rude, massive, 
utterly primitive. Some were clearly tombs, others probably 
fortresses and storehouses for food. As fortresses they must 
have been effective, for the walls varied in height from 8ft. to 
nearly 4oft., and their average thickness in some of the greater 
buildings was 8tt. ‘The size of one hexagonal corner-stone let 
into a wall 20ft. above the ground was } length roft.; face- 
breadth, 2ft. 6in. ; depth, 4ft. The gateways were as wide as 
15ft. 

The special peculiarities of these houses of the giants are 
two. In the first place nature, not man, has shaped the stones : 
all are simply the hexagonal basaltic prisms found in almost 
every island of the Carolines, for the formation of the archi- 
pelago recalls Staffa, or the bold precipices of the coast of 
Southern Tasmania. The skill of the wall-builders was not shown 
in stone cutting or laying ; they simply piled their prisms in 
layers, alternately length-wise and cross-wise, much as settlers 
do when they build a “chock-and-log ” fence in Australia to-day. 


Where ingenuity must have been shown was in transporting 
the huge six-faced masses without machinery. Mr. Christian 
suggests that the prisms were hauled from the quarries to the 
building-sites along inclined planes of felled tree-trunks, made 
slippery with cocoa-nut oil. 

A still more extraordinary feature of the remains is that 
in certain places they take the form of fortified islets, divided 
by narrow salt-water canals, defended against the ocean waves 
by rough, but effectual breakwaters, sometimes stretching for 
miles. Nan-Natal, the deserted Venice of the island of 
Metalanim, contains fifty of these masonry covered islets, and 
embraces a network of canals and a space of nearly eleven 
square miles. Not only is it all empty now, and left to the 
birds and the dense tropical overgrowth, but the natives have 
the usual superstitious dread of evil spirits and of their anger 
against any who visit and disturb the water-city. = Mr. 
Christian's excavations were stopped, ostensibly at least, for 
this reason. He saw, however, enough to convince him that 
Nan-Natal had been built on marshy sea islets, and not on 
land once above the sea-level, and afterwards lowered by sub- 
sidence. He was satisfied, too, that the cyclopean masonry 
was not the work of Spanish or other European pirates, as had 
been suggested, but of an Oriental or Pacific race which had 
long passed away from the land. 

Since his visits all the islands but Guam have passed from 
Spain to Germany. Whatever effect this may have on British 
trade, it is a change likely to be welcomed by travellers and 
men of science. Under German rule it ought to be possible 
to explore Nan-Natal, Pot-Falat, and other less elaborate but 
not less fascinating ruins leisurely and thoroughly, without 
fear of any levying of blackmail by ill-tempered native chiefs. 
Meanwhile it may be pointed out that tropical vegetation is 
doing its mischievous work on even the most massive of the 
stonework. There is no such thing as architecture solid 
enough to resist the roots and rootlets of a banyan tree. If 
the German authorities could see their way to have the trees, 
parasites, and brushwood hacked off afew of the most inte- 
resting structures from time to time, the cost would be small 
and the gain to science well worth the trouble. 


W. P. REEVEs. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT PERSECUTION IN 
HISTORY. 


CHRISTIANITY AND PAGANISM IN THE FOURTH AND FirtH 
CENTURIES. By E. N. Bennett, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of 
Hertford College, Oxford. Rivingtons. 


Tuis little volume has, as is explained in the pretace, no pre- 
tensions to being more than notes which the author has “ used 
in lecturing to men at Oxford who were reading for the 
Honour School of Theology.” It is a bare statement of well- 
known facts, but facts liable to be forgotten by those who are 
reading Theology at Oxford or elsewhere. It is the story of 
the inauguration of the most colossal and most successful 
religious persecution in the history of civilized Europe, by 
which the old religion, with all that had grown on to it of art 
and architecture, philosophy and poetry, was swept from the 
earth, or rather broken to pieces and buried fathoms deep till 
the Renaissance artists and scholars dug them up as curiosities. 
The vast populations of the country districts included in the 
Roman Empire were constrained to take new names for the 
gods and goddesses they worshipped and (which was of more 
vital importance) to submit for the first time to an organized 
priesthood interested in the spread of dogmatic and ethical 
ideas which the simple rustic mind has never been 
brought fully to comprehend. By the side of this immense 
change the great changes since effected or prevented by 
persecution within the Christian body itself are small in 
comparison, Similarly the destruction of art that accom- 
panied the second great attack on idolatry in the Western 
world was nothing to the destruction of the temples and the 
statues which the genius of the Graeco-Roman world had 
amassed over a period of eight such centuries as artists will 
never see again. It was as if all the cathedrals and churches 
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and all the pictures of the middle ages had been deliberately 
sought out and destroyed by the Reformers of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Fortunately the iconoclasts ofthe 
modern era waged war not so much on pictures as on statues ; 
and it is the pictures and not the statuary of the middle ages 
that can be compared in value to the statuary of the Ancients 
which the early Christians destroyed. Therefore the loss to 
art in the English and German Reformation is probably not 
so great as the gain to mankind in purifying religion and 
breaking the power of the clergy, which nothing but the 
physical destruction of the shrines and most venerated images 
would have effected in permanence. The early Christians had 
in the same way realized that Paganism could only be stopped 
by breaking up the shrines and idolatry by breaking up the 
images ; and they had acted accordingly. But they went one 
stage further than the Protestants, for they destroyed not only 
the shrines and images, but the very temple buildings ; 
architecture perished in this rout of civilization as well as 
sculpture. The Protestants, on the other hand, were content 
to “cleanse” the Catholic churches and worship in them ; 
the abbey churches, which were destroyed or abandoned to 
the ravages of time, were only so treated as being superfluous 
to the needs of the population, not as being unsuited to 
Protestant worship. But the early Christians must needs pull 
down the temples and build churches on the ruins. The con- 
secration of the Pantheon of Rome is a very rare exception to 
this rule, and was recognized as a peculiar and remarkable 
event. The more ordinary specimens of early Christian archi- 
tecture in Italy, with their fragments of broken temples piled 
together in most admired disorder, bear witness how little 
those that pulled down knew how to build up. 

The destruction of the statues and temples was carried 
out partly at the instigation of authority, but largely in its 
despite :— 

“Was,” writes Mr. Bennett, “such wholesale demolition of 
temples and statues on the part of the clergy legal? The 
answer must be in the negative. From Constantine to Justinian 
no Imperial law authorised the Bishops and monks to under- 
take the indiscriminate overthrow of pagan structures. The 
zealots destroyed the objects of idolatrous worship at their own 
risk, and occasionally met with a well-merited chastisement. 
At first sight, indeed, the fact that monks were frequently 
accompanied by troops would seem to imply the legality of 
their conduct. It is, however, clear that military detachments 
in remote districts of the Empire were often at this time but 
little affected by the control of the central authorities, and did 
not scruple to participate in the nefarious schemes of private 
individuals. 

“From the fact that these lawless monks were seldom, if 
ever, punished by the civil authorities, M. Beugnot infers that 
the Deity expressly favoured their purpose and sanctioned their 
outrages. But it is perhaps more satisfactory to attribute the 
immunity they enjoyed to the fact that the officials of a 
Christian Emperor were sometimes reluctant to punish the 
champions of a favoured creed, and that in most cases the 
pagans were, after the first excitement, too lethargic to plead 
the cause of a religion which had never influenced their hearts, 
or of gods who were impotent to protect their own interests. 

“It may fairly be said that whatever traces of pity and con- 
sideration are found in the treatment of paganism were due, 
not tothe influence of the Christian clergy, but to the prudence 
or benevolence of the Emperors.” 

Two scenes of violence, divided by long ages, are con- 
nected with the monks of Christendom. In the first, an army 
of fierce-eyed men, thin with long vigils and _ self-inflicted 
tortures, they themselves tore down statues, broke in pieces 
the loveliest works of art, and led on the shouting rabble to 
destroy and trample on emblems that had been dear to the 
kings of intellect and art, and that were still sacred to half 
the world. In the second scene they themselves in plump old 
age were driven forth from their own houses by the counter- 
part of the rabble they once had led, which hurled down 
their statues, desecrated their altars, and left desolate the beau- 
tiful temples they erected :— ' 

“ Forgetful in green earth ; the gods alone 
Remember everlastingly ; they strike 
Remorselessly, and ever like for like. 

By their great memories the gods are known.” 

Once the shrines of paganism were destroyed and _ its 
ritual forbidden, the old religion, having no organized priest- 
hood and no strong seat in the conscience and soul of 
mankind, died out without putting the early Christians to the 
necessity of such bloody persecutions as those that have dis- 
graced more ‘modern times. The pagan could not turn 


covenanter, and pray in the wilderness or in the temple of 
his own heart. He adopted Christian forms. Whether the 
coercion that drove him to do so has been a blessing or a 
bane to the world is a difficult and complicated question, 
raising an infinity of issues. Probably most people will agree 
with Mr. Bennett when he says :— 

“ Nevertheless, these stern methods of coercion brought a 
Nemesis upon themselves. Sincerity is incompatible with 
forced profession, and even the most pronounced adherents oj 
such a policy acknowledged the ‘ unspeakable hypocrisy ° oj 
many nominal converts, who ‘ changed their religion as readily 
as their coat.’ Still worse, in order to facilitate the ingress of the 
pagan multitude, idolatrous practices were transported whole 
sale within the frontiers of the Church: ‘they paganised 
Christianity in order to Christianise paganism,’ 


G. M. TREVELYAN. 





A QUAKER APHORIST. 


Some Fruits or Souitupe. By William Penn. With an Intr 
duction by Edmund Gosse. London: S. T. Freemantle. 


Every one knows this much of William Penn, that he was 
the eminent Quaker who founded Pennsylvania; probably 
few Englishmen know more, except that the Whig historians 
of our Revolution have disparaged him as a Puritan turned 
courtly, and as one that intrigued after King James’s “ abdica- 
tion” against King William’s interest. Penn's contradictory 
and tempestuous carcer, his conversions and relapses into 
worldliness, his imprisonments and favour, his disgrace and 
his estates, his government and his last adversities are a 
strange story, typical of the age; his innumerable writings 
perhaps are still more so. They are all but forgotten now— 
even that once popular tract, No Cross, no Crown, which he 
wrote in the Tower at the age of twenty-four, while paying 
the penalty of an attack on a Presbyterian minister and the 
Athanasian Creed. 

The little work which Mr. Gosse has reprinted owed its 
composition likewise to a period of retirement which the 
preface does not speak of as though it had been voluntary ; 
though whether it dates from some early offence against the 
Conventicle Act, or from the interval of disgrace and danger 
that followed the Battle of Beachy Head, is still uncertain. 
Mr. Gosse is most likely right in supposing that the “ Reflec- 
tions and Maxims ” are not the work of a young man, not so 
much on the ground of the experience they suppose as of the 
serenity they express. 

The rescue of this sane and pithy Enchiridion (which was 
first printed in 1693 and often reissued until the beginning of 
this century, but then fell into an utter neglect), with its shorter 
sequel, More Fruits of Solitude, is due to the commendations 
of R. L. Stevenson, whose letters speak of it with enthusiasm 
and who once proposed to make it the subject of an essay. 
Stevenson first read it at San Francisco, in that pathetic 
moment of his life when sicknesss and loneliness and poverty 
together almost broke down his extraordinary fortitude. He 
drew fresh courage from Penn's sage sentences and loved the 
book ever after. No one is without some similar experience 
of a book read or a melody heard in circumstances which add 
an intimate prestige of association to its own beauty or power 
and invest it with whatever character of sacredness or pathos 
they may retain in the memory. The value Stevenson set 
upon these Fruits of Solitude is doubtless such a value as a 
parched traveller sets upon running water, rather relative to 
his soul's emergency than to their fixed merits. Mr. Gosse 
supposes it was their Stoicism attracted him. There is cer- 
tainly a Stoical spirit in the Quaker’s counsels, a virile, free 
and constant spirit, but they are not addressed by any means 
especially to the unfortunate, and there is no dwelling on the 
endurance of ills. They suppose a busy and not unpros- 
perous life; they abound in humanity, rarely want toleration, 
and keep a practical tone throughout. 

Though Stevenson’s enthusiasm for the work would be 
hard to understand apart from the peculiar conditions under 
which he became acquainted with it, a literature not especi- 
ally rich in aphoristic moralists cannot deny a permanent 
place to Penn. The Fruits of Solitude differ from the best - 
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known collections of maxims in that they aim at supplying a 
full, if an unsystematic, guide to conduct, rather than a 
collection of moral truths observed in society. 

“’Tis Miscellaneous in the Matter of it,” the preface assures 
the reader, “and by no means Artificial in the Composure. 
But it contains Hints, that may serve thee for Texts to Preach 
to thy Self upon, and which comprehend Much of the Course 
of Human Life.” 

Here is more reflection and even more intuition than 
observation. The author shows himself not infrequently 
possessed of what Coleridge called “common sense in an 
uncommon degree ;” and in a few instances he attains the 
perfect expression of a noble idea :— 

“They have a Right to censure, that have a Heart to help: 
The rest is Cruelty, not Justice.” 

“Love Labour: For if thou dost not want it for Food thou 
mavest for Physick.” 

“'Tis no Sin to be tempted, but to be overcome.” 

“A reasonable Opinion must ever be in Danger, where 
Reason is not Judge.”’ 

These things cannot be better said ; but for the most part Penn's 
wisdom is of a commoner sort. What he expresses best is 
an entire fraternity and a serious sense of responsibility. 
There is nothing of the man of the world and nothing of the 
martyr in his reflections, and Penn had been both. He had 
dallied at the French Court, and been Lord Arran’s aide-de-camp 
at Carrickfergus. Perhaps he had already been distinguished 
by the friendship of James. And he had been several times in 
gaol for preaching and refusing to take the oath. Probably 
he was already a great landowner and lawgiver oversea ; but 
his maxims on Government do not suggest a close acquaint- 
ance with affairs, though they are shrewd generalities enough. 
His distinction between Rex and Tyrannus contains no flattery 
for his royal friend. He pleads earnestly for “the right man 
in the right place :"— 

“ Who would send to a Taylor to make a Lock, or to a Smith 
to make a Suit of Cleaths! 

“ Let there be Merchants for Trade, Seamen for the Admiralty, 
Travellers for Foreign Affairs, some of the Leading Men of the 
Country for Home-Business, and Common and Civil Lawyers to 
advise of Legality and Right.” 

Of “Clean Hands” he says : “ Let Men have sufficient Salaries, 
and exceed them at their Peril ;” and of Dispatch: “ Not to 
have a Right, or not to come at it, differs little.” 

On the whole, though Penn’s rules of conduct are uncom- 
promising enough, they are freer from austerity than one 
would have expected in that age from his sect, if not from his 
career. To be sure he thinks that hospitality is too near a 
superfluity unless the poor are its objects ; and that to be clean 
and warm is sufficient in the matter of dress ; and he recom- 
mends the avoidance of company, “ where it is not profilable 
or necessary.” But the tone in which he speaks habitually is 
genial and even indulgent. His angriest censure is for the 
censorious hypocrite :— 

“ They that censure, should Practice: Or else let them have 
the first stone, and the Jast too.” 

The long tirade against Avarice and the Avaritious man is 
altogether exceptional. It is personal, and descriptive almost 
in the ancient manner ; and it is surely the most spirited page 
in the work :— 

“T have once seen the Man that dyed to save Charges. What! 
Give Ten Shillings to a Doctor, and have an Apothecary’s Bill 
besides, that may come to l know not what! No, not he: Valuing 
Life less than Twenty Shillings. But, indeed, such a Man could 
not well set too low a Price upon himself ; who, though he 
liv'd up to the Chin in Bags, had rather die than find in his 
Heart to open one of them, to help to save his Life. 

“Such a Man is felo de se, and deserves not Christian Burial. 

“He is a common Nuisance, a Weyer across the Stream, that 
stops the Current : An Obstruction, to be remov'd by a Purge 
of the Law. The only Gratification he gives his Neighbours, 
is to let them see that he himself is as little the better for what 
he has, as they are. For he always looks like Lent; a Sort of 
Lay Minim. In some Sense he may be compar'd to Pharaoh's 
lean Kine, for all that he has does him no good. He commonly 
wears his Cloaths till they leave him, or that no Body else can 
wear them. He affects to be thought poor, to escape Robbery 
and Taxes: And by looking as if he wanted an Alms, excusing 
himself from giving any. He ever goes late to Markets, to 
cover buying the worst: But does it because that is cheapest. 
He lives of the Offal. His Life were an insupportable Punish- 
ment to any Temper but his own: And no greater Torment to 
him on Earth, than to live as other Men do.” 

But the point of view is, of course, absolutely contrary to 
the Greek: the Avarice of Theophrastus is “a forgetfulness 


of honours and repute, when the least expense may be avoided.” 
One is reminded that Penn's father, the Commonwealth 
Admiral who won Hispaniola and intrigued with the Stuarts 
and was so well rewarded at the Restoration, was (if Pepys 
has any authority at all) a particularly niggardly person. 

Mr. Gosse has no doubt the form of this work was 
imitated from La Rochefoucauld, whose masterpiece, first 
published in 1665, soon won a great popularity in England. 
No two books of maxims cowld be more unlike than these, 
which have hardly more than brevity in common. There is 
certainly an effort to be concise and pointed in Penn as in the 
Frenchman ; but Penn’s antitheses are not infrequently mere 
verbalisms, and the absence of all literary intention is very 
evident. And the Quaker’s sentences, unlike La Rochefoucauld’s, 
are distributed under particular titles. 

Mr. Gosse remarks that, though no one has ever doubted 
the authorship of the Fruits of Solitude, external evidence that 
Penn wrote them hardly exists, for they were published 
anonymously until comparatively late. Perhaps, if any one 
were inclined to be sceptical, he would find even the internal 
evidence to be slight. But a reference in the second part is 
not to be missed :— 

“When the poor Judians hear us call any of our Family by 
the name of Servants, they cry out, what, call Brethren 
servants ! We call our Dogs servants, but never Men.” 

It is a very welcome reprint, and Mr. Gosse deserves gratitude 
for having disinterred this little treasury of wholesome and 
prudent sayings that gave so much solace and delight to his 
illustrious friend. 





WAR MAPS. 


PHILip’s LARGE SCALE MAP OF THE SEAT OF WAR IN SoUTH 
ArricaA. Sheet 1, Orange Free State and W. and S. Frontiers. 
Sheet 2, Durban to Pretoria. Scale 12} miles to 1 inch. 
London : G. Philip and Son. 

STANFORD'S NEW MAP OF THE ORANGE RIVER FREE STATE, 
the Southern Part of the South African Republic, the Northern 
Frontier of Cape Colony, Natal, Basutoland and Delagoa Bay 
in Portuguese East Africa. Scale 1: 1,000,000 or 16 English 
miles to 1 inch. Stanford. 

NORTHERN EXTENSION of the same Map, showing the North of the 
Transvaal. Stanford. 

SOUTHERN EXTENSION of the same Map, showing the South-East of 
Cape Colony, with smaller scale inset map of South Africa. 
Stanford. 

THE TRANSVAAL WAR ATLAS. T. Nelson and Sons. 

THE DatLy MAIL MAP OF THE BoeR Repustics. G. Philip and 
Son. 

SpecIAL Map oF SovuTH AFRICA to illustrate the Military 
Operations, 1900. W. and A. K. Johnston. 

MAP OF THE TRANSVAAL, ORANGE FREE STATE and surrounding 
countries, with insets of Northern Natal, Kimberley, Johan- 
nesburg, Cape Town, Sonth Africa, Africa and the World. 
With history of the War to date and list of regiments 
employed in the campaign. Thirteenth Edition. W. and 
A. K. Johnston. 

Jounston’s PicToRIAL Birp’s EYE MAP oF THE TRANSVAAL, 
ORANGE FREE STATE, NATAL, &c. W. and A. K. John- 
ston. 

Bacon’s LARGE SCALE MAP OF THE TRANSVAAL, ORANGE FREI 
STATE AND NATAL, with extension south to Port Elizabeth. 
Bacon. 

Bacon’s LARGE SCALE MAP OF NATAL. Bacon. 

Bacon’s WAR Map oF SovutH Arrica, with Glossary of Boer 
Terms, Boer History in Brief, Glossary of Military and Naval 
Terms. Bacon. 


In his general order to the troops after the relief of Ladysmith 
Sir Redvers Buller praised them for having fought their way 
through “an almost unknown country.” Yet they were 
campaigning in a country that had been for more than half-a- 
century a British colony ; they had never been forty miles 
from the railway ; and the object of their operations was the 
relief of a garrison besieged in what was, on a smaller scaie, 
the Aldershot of Natal. Nevertheless Buller was to a great 
extent justified in describing the ground traversed by his 
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troops as unknown country. The maps issued by the British 
Intelligence Department had proved hopelessly defective, and 
were at times found to be actually misleading. The best was 
a detailed map of Northern Natal on the scale of four miles to 
the inch, but it unfortunately stopped short on the north side 
of Ladysmith. For no forecast of the war had contemplated 
the possibility of fighting south of the town along the Tugela. 
It was therefore merely a map of the approaches to the passes 
leading into the Free State aad the Transvaal from our 
advanced camp in Natal. The same short-sighted view of the 
possibilities of the campaign led to our troops being left 
without good maps in the northern districts of Cape Colony, a 
piece of optimistic negligence to which General Gatacre’s 
reverse at Stormberg was partly due. 

Considering the deficiencies of the maps issued to our 
oificers in the field it is not surprising that the maps that have 
been produced in such enormous quantities for the public at 
home have been far from perfect. But the wonder is not that 
they show numerous defects, but that they are on the whole 
so good, The demand for maps has been bevond all expecta- 
tion, and they have sold by the hundred thousand, even 
though their publishers had to compete with the excellent 
service of maps provided by some of the daily papers. Where 
the maps are inaccurate the fault lies not with their makers, 
but with the failure of both the public authorities and private 
enterprise to produce reasonably good maps of British South 
Africa in the years before the war. It is something little short 
of a scandal that prosperous colonies like the Cape and Natal 
have nothing corresponding to our own Ordnance Survey. 
Such a survey of a country on an adequate scale is a paying 
investment fora government. Apart from its absolute necessity 
in Case of war, it is of endless use in the years of peace in 
connection with engineering enterprises, local government 
arrangements, allotment of lands and a score of other practical 
matters, in all of which a good map as the basis for more 
detailed sketches, plans and surveys saves time and money. 
But South Africa has tried to dispense with such help, and 
our soldiers have had to suffer for it, while here at home the 
unfortunate military critics have often had to guess at the 
position of important points mentioned in the telegrams. 

It would be easy to give a number of instances of the 
failure of the maps. Every one will remember the discussions 
last January as to the position of Spion Kop. It is a puzzling 
feature of South African topography that the same name is 
used for many different places. There are at least three Spion 
Kops in Natal. The most famous is a lofty summit on a spur 
of the Drakensberg that runs out towards the Upper Tugela 
near Bethany, to the west of Venters Spruit. It is marked on 
most maps of Natal. It appears prominently on Messrs. 
Philip's excellent sketch map of Northern Natal, which shows 
yet another Spion Kop in the Biggarsberg Range, near Beith. 
When Buller attempted his turning movement against the Boer 
position on the Upper Tugela, the Spion Kop mentioned in 
the telegrams was at first supposed to be the summit near 
Bethany. It isa hill famous in the story of the great Boer 
trek. It was from this bold summit that they first saw the 
fertile land of Natal as they marched down from the Drakens- 
berg. But, unknown to the map-makers, there was yet a third 
Spion Kop, to the east of Venters Spruit, and this was the scene 
of the desperate struggle that ended in our defeat. The 
Intelligence Department maps were equally without any 
indication of its existence. Yet a survey of the kop and the 
plateau north of it might have saved us hundreds of lives and 
a day of disaster. 

The best general map of the seat of war that has been 
published is Messrs. Philip's contoured map in two large 
sheets. It was among the many good things supplied as part 
of their outfit for the war tothe C.I.V. It brings out clearly 
the great structural features of the country. Stay-at-home 
folk do not realise the importance of the fact that the 
Transvaal and Free State form the south-eastern end of the 
great central African plateau, and that in Natal and Cape 
Colony the ground rises to the plateau by a series of gigantic 
terraces, the mountain mass of Basutoland, an African 
Switzerland, projecting like a giant bastion between the two 
colonies. This is brought out in a striking way on the map 
by using a different colouring for each contoured level. Once 
the system is understood one realises that in Natal and in the 
north of Cape Colony our columns were fighting their way up 


a gigantic staircase, that the ranges of hills were not, as some 
of the maps seem to suggest, mountain chains rising from a level 
plain, but the broken line of buttresses along the edges of moun- 
tain terraces. This terrace structure of the country makes the 
communications more difficult. The railways run up long 
and steep grades. It is impossible therefore to use the heavy 
trains that we see in England. 

Of course, on a map taking in such a large extent of 
country, it is impossible to indicate by coloured contours tix 
smaller changes of level. And this excellent map has, like all 
the rest, the weak point that it conveys the impression that 
the open veldt of the Free State is a level plain. This idea 
was popular in England (thanks to the maps giving no 
indication of the prevalence of small kopjes even on the 
veldt) until the advance to Bloemfontein showed that even on 
the Free State plateau the kopje was an unpleasantly frequent 
feature of the ground. War-maps for popular use would be 
more useful if a hint were taken from what is done in pre- 
paring rough military sketches on service. Instead of trying 
to show a number of minute details a few words often arc 
written across the map describing the general character of the 
ground, Thus in all these maps it would have been helpful if 
instead of on the one hand leaving the Free State veldt 
without any hill markings, or on the other trying to sketch in 
every group of kopjes there appeared on the region west of 
the railway, “Veldt, rising gradually to the eastward, broken 
in many places with groups and ranges of kopjes.” The same 
system could be used freely in other parts of the smaller scale 
maps. , 

Messrs. Philip’s map is stated to be on the scale of one- 
millionth or 16 miles to the inch. The scale is really the 
millionth, the 16 miles to the inch being, of course, only an 
approximate statement. But it is a question whether it is wise 
to choose decimal scales for maps for general or even for 
military use by English folk. They are popular on_ the 
Continent, where a centimetre pocket-scale can be used to 
measure off distances. But they are not so convenient for us. 
The Intelligence Department maps of the seat of war are 
mostly on a decimal scale (1-250,000, equivalent to 3°94 miles 
to the inch). But one of them, the contoured map of the 
Biggarsberg region, is on the scale of four miles to the inch. 
With this map one takes an ordinary inch rule and every 
quarter-inch is a mile. With all the rest of them one has to 
use the scale on the margin, and either pencil off the distances 
on a slip of paper or use a pair of dividers. The “ miles to 
the inch” system is obviously more practical than the more 
scientific decimal scale. 

It is curious to see how often places that have become 
prominent in the operations of the war are unmarked on the 
Government maps, though they are to be found on the maps 
issued by private enterprise. Poplar Grove, one of Lord 
Roberts’ stages on the road to Bloemfontein, does not appear 
onthe Government map. Messrs. Stanford’s excellent general 
map shows its position. Klipdam, a well-known centre in the 
Barkly West district, is unknown to the Government map. 
All the other maps show it. On the other hand there are 
some curious errors in map after map. Most of them place 
Aasvogel Kop on the east bank of Kaal Spruit. It is well to 
the west. This error of the maps misled some of the military 
critics during Lord Roberts’ flank march to the south of 
Bloemfontein. 

In one point most of the maps are defective. They are 
not up to date with reference to the railway system of South 
Africa. Almost without exception they make the railway 
from Natal into the Free State end at Harrismith. Now the 
earthworks and bridges were completed as far as Bethlehem 
before the war began, and we believe the line has been work- 
ing to Bethlehem since last autumn, and this extension has 
been of material help to the Boers. In the south of the Free 
State the earthworks of a branch from the central line to 
Fauresmith had at least made considerable progress last 
summer, and over part of the distance a light contractor's 
line was working. But there is no indication of either of these 
new lines even on the Intelligence Department maps. 

Messrs. Stanford have issued during the war a series of 
useful maps on large sheets, which have found so rapid a 
sale that there have been several reprints, and each time the 
opportunity has been taken to bring them up to date. They 
are well up to the high standard that we associate with the 
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name of their publishers. Messrs. Johnston’s maps are also 
excellent. Messrs. Bacon's maps aim especially at being 
readily intelligible to those who want chiefly to have the 
broad features of the country plainly laid down without embar- 
rassing detail. The only one of the series that we do not like 
is Messrs. Johnston’s pictorial map. The public is now 
sufficiently educated to understand a map without its being 
covered with sketches of hills that convey no idea of the real 
form and are necessarily completely out of scale and 
perspective. 

Messrs. Nelson's little atlas of South Africa is a useful 
publication that will have a permanent value for reference 
purposes even when the war is over. Besides detailed maps 
of the various districts it includes maps illustrating the climate, 
population, productions, &c., of South Africa, and it may be 
consulted with advantage even by those who are using the 
larger maps that confine their attention chiefly to the purely 
topographical features of the country. 


A. H. A. 





PHYSIOLOGY AND EDUCATION. 


EARLY CHILDHOoD. By Margaret McMillan. With Five Illustra- 
tions. London : Swan Sonnenschein. 


Tue chief value of Miss McMillan’s book lies in its insistance 
upon the importance to those engaged in education of a know- 
ledge of the physiology of childhood. Some knowledge of 
the subject is essential to all parents and teachers, and young 
children would fare much better than they do at present if 
there were a closer co-operation between teachers and 
medical experts. Nowhere is this co-operation more needed 
than in the elementary schools. The scholars often come 
from squalid and unhealthy homes and from the hands of 
parents who, however well-meaning, are ignorant of the most 
elementary laws of health. The consequences of ignoring or 
neglecting the physical condition of young children may 
be and often are fatal. A simple example will make this 
clear :— 

“ Behold John Smith in the elementary school. He sings 
part songs, reads at sight, understands the staff-notation, keeps 
time, loves concerts. Yet perhaps he cannot take a deep 
breath! Perhaps he has not even been told that breath, the 
raw material of voice, has anything to do with speaking or 
singing. . . . . Practically all town children are costal, 
or collar-bone breathers—that is to say they breathe without 
inflating the lower part of the lung. And country children, 
sleeping as they often do in stuffy rooms, and sitting for hours 
daily in foul air, are hardly in a better plight.” 

The results likely to ensue are, according to Dr. Kerr, 
the medical adviser of the Bradford School Board, sufficiently 
alarming :— 

“Mouth breathing, whatever its cause, leads, in lesser or 
greater degree, toa chain of evils: (1) Interference with the 
amount of air breathed, and consequently poor nutrition and 
stunted growth ; (2) the setting up of catarrhal conditions of 
the ears, leading to diminished hearing powers, or even to 
actual suppurative disease of the ear, generally ending fatally 
before middle life; (3) interference, during the growing 
period, with the circulation and consequent nutrition of the 
anterior lobes of the brain, making the child dull in school, 
and in after life lacking in character, shiftless, and unable to 
form a decision, &c.” 

This makes one realise forcibly that the teacher has much 
to do besides teaching the three R’s and other elementary 
subjects, if education is to be the great regenerating force in 
society. There is, however, much that the teacher cannot do ; 
he cannot for instance teach the three R’s with any chance of 
success to the child who comes to school with an empty 
stomach, or who passes every night of his life in the foul 
atmosphere of an overcrowded garret. Every one acquainted 
with the elements of physiology knows that healthy mental 
activity depends upon the quantity and quality of the blood 
supply received by the brain and the purity of the air breathed 
into the lungs. Still in practice we often persist in ignoring 
the fact, because it brings us face to face with unpleasant 
economic problems, which we are unwilling or too lazy to 
solve. The State drives its children to school, but it neither 
makes adequate provision for the feeding of the half-starved 


nor forces irresponsible parents to do so. It is content to see 
half measures taken. The result is that the underfed and 
badly-housed children of to-day will be the thriftless and 
irresponsible parents of to-morrow. We appear to have yet 
to learn that “ the first conditions of education are—not new 
books and copy-books, nor even new schools and specialists— 
but an adequate air and food supply.” 

Miss McMillan, in a chapter on Fatigue, has some useful 
observations to make on the causes of over-strain or over- 
pressure. She points out that the mental and physical weari- 
ness from which children and young people often suffer is 


due not to over-work, but to the fact that a part only of the 


mind is being repeatedly exercised, while the rest remains 
inactive. This kind of weariness isabnormal. “ It is induced 
not by activity, but by torpor—the inaction of large areas of 
the brain.” What is wanted is not less work, but more varied 
work. Or, to use a hackneyed expression, the end of educa- 
tion should be “the harmonious development of all the 
faculties.” In this connection the writer notes that most of 
the children who quit the elementary schools are doomed to 
“earn their living by performing one restricted action over 
and over again.” This was not so in the days when labour was 
less subdivided. As it is, the working man revolts against the 
flat monotony of his existence, and it is easy to foresee that, 
when education becomes more scientific, and realises more fully 
its end, the craving for a healthier, more complete and many- 
sided life will make him revolt still more violently, and that 
sooner or later he will seriously set about finding ways and 
means of freeing himself from his present economic bondage. 

Enough has been said to show that there is much interest- 
ing matter in Miss McMillan’s book, and that it is well worth 
reading. One criticism must be made, and it is that the 
writer has somewhat neglected the law of continuity or 
sequence, The reader soon loses the fil conducteur, he does 
not always know to what conclusions he is being led, and 
he occasionally finds himself lost in the midst of loosely con- 
nected paragraphs. Still, if he is content to follow the writer 
with docility, he will learn much that is useful and suggestive, 
and will not have wasted his time. The book moreover makes 
interesting reading, and this is more than can be said for most 
works on education. 


F, B. K. 





THE COMEDY OF ARMORY. 


THE RIGHT To BEAR ARMS. By “X.” Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. London: Elliot Stock. 


It is permissible to be glad that X. has survived Z.’s tremendous 
onslaught (in the August number of the Contemporary Review), 
and that The Right to Bear Arms has passed into a second and 
enlarged edition. For this position can be taken up by a 
critic without its becoming necessary for him to answer the 
objections—(1) that X. is said to be the wrong person to 
attempt an impartial defence of the College of Arms, and 
(2) that he undertakes his rdle in the wrong spirit. So long as 
England is a monarchical country, and such things as peerages 
and baronetcies, orders and titles, exist in connection with 
definite legal forms and rights, it is no part of the’ duty of a 
sincere Liberal to encourage any such vulgar breach of social 
conventions as the act of assuming armorial bearings with 
which the assumer has no hereditary or legalised concern. 
If, as Liberals, we think that the College of Arms ought to be 
abolished, let us agitate for that abolition ; if we consider that 
it merely needs reforming, we are at liberty to state the case 
for reform publicly. But I cannot see any course open to an 
honest journalist, who deals with X.’s book and the question of 
armorial bearings, other than that of supporting X. in his main 
contention, that it is the business of English persons who 
wish to use coat-armour to put themselves to the trouble and 
expense of seeing that their right to use armorial bearings is 
recognised by the College of Arms of England, of which the Duke 
of Norfolk, Earl Marshal of England, is the too lenient head ; 
for the present abuse of armorial insignia is simply scandalous. 
In ong of two cases the legitimate grandsons of agricultural 
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labourers are illegitimately using the arms of noble families. 
In others, the descendants of some groom who took possession 
of the squire’s surname after eloping with the kitchen-maid 
(or the hay-money) are sporting a shield which is almost a 
part of English history. There is little exaggeration in the 
story of the pork-butcher who announced to his wife that in a 
certain year he would retire from business, become a promi- 
nent supporter of the parish church and the local Conservative 
associations, and use “ the Duke of Blank’s arms on a carriage— 
he has the same name as ours.” 

But X.’s book, however correct in its main arguments, must 
not be treated too seriously here. For it is largely comedy— 
that kind of comedy of which the writer is himself uncon- 
scious. Even the beginning of the preface is delicious :— 

“ Nowadays it is the fashion to proclaim oneself to be demo- 
cratic. That is unfortunate, and, moreover, it is a piece of 
hypocrisy. For in very truth there are but few of those of 
gentle birth who are really either democratic or socialistic in 
their ideas, or rather in that innermost private set of ideas 
which they keep for their own especial comfort. Those who 
are not of gentle birth need not trouble themselves to use arms 
and crest: 

Is there not something peculiarly winning about that last 
sentence? One seems tosee X. waving adeprecatory white hand, 
conspicuously adorned by a signet ring engraved with arms 
duly registered at the Heralds’ College, toward a crowd of new 
Tory peers, or at least knights, who are “ not of gentle birth”! 
Unfortunately, this vision can hardly be thought to accord 
with the facts of the case. For new peers or knights who 
have paid fees to the College of Arms are probably quite as 
dear to the heart of X. as the heads of the oldest landed 
families, especially if the latter have neglected to “do their 
duty by the poor” Heralds, not the least of whose disabilities 
arise from the need of adequate fixed salaries. But there is no 
necessity for mourning over lost illusions with regard to any 
one passage in X.’s book. Open the volume at almost any 
page, and something that is a joy for ever to a cynical reader 
can be found. Asa sample of how X. is accustomed to treat 
his critics the following would perhaps be hard to beat :— 

“Upon the publication of the first edition of this book, a 
review of it appeared ina periodical Literature (sic), and this 
review was promptly followed by a letter from a correspondent, 
who attempted to discuss my book, when it was apparent to any 
one that he could not have read it.” 

There is something fascinating ahout the simplicity of this 
retort courteous—the correspondent slapped on the mouth, as 
it were, so long after his offence, by the self-appointed guide, 
philosopher, and friend of those who are “ not of gentle birth.” 
But perhaps X. can do even better than this. Iam inclined to 
think that the next passage to be quoted here is really repre- 
sentative of his style and taste at their most characteristic 
level :— 

“ But the moment one mentions the College, for some reason 
which I am at a loss to understand, there is a prompt outbreak 
of correspondence in the Press, violently abusing the College 
and its officers, individually or collectively, past or present. 
In 99 cases out of every 100, the letters emanate from would-be 
armigerous persons whose claims to the arms they have 
assumed have, after investigation at the College of Arms, been 
rejected on the score of their not being descended from the 
grantee.” 

It would be like crushing a butterfly (or shall I say a gnat?) 
upon the wheel to deal with X. either as an historical student 
or as an authority upon genealogical MSS. As to “the 
records” of the College of Arms, he questions “ if there is 
in Europe any set of records more perfect and of equal age" 
(observe the comprehensive “records”). He shows much 
greater faith ia the Visitations (both the perambulations and 
the documents which enshrine their heraldic results) than 
most Bishops are supposed to have in Old Testament 
chronology. Butthisis perhaps to be expected from a gentle- 
man who assures us that he has “ written this book solely for 
the love” he bears “for the science and practice of Armory.” 
The truth is that in England adevotion to the study of heraldry 
and genealogy seems to be almost pernicious in its effect upon 
the mind after a time. The honest enquirer (and the anti- 
quarian usually, at least, starts by being an honest enquirer) 

must sooner or later become affected by the mephitic 
atmosphere that appears to cling to the wells of untruth in 
which he is compelled to grope. I do not say that he may not 
remain honest, but he certainly will lose the sense of propor- 


tion and of relative accuracy with which he started. Fora 
truthful English pedigree of any great length is only possible 
in a very few cases ; and the kind of man who is thankful to 
fate that his half-dozen immediate forbears were educated 
persons has often, did he but know it, a longer genuine 
pedigree and a better coat of arms than some of our “ historic” 
families. The Right to Bear Arms will at least help to diminish 
the crowd of moneyed snobs who have laid violent hands 
upon English heraldry. I therefore crave for a third edition, 
and forgive X.’s present ineptitudes. 





A PREMATURE BOOK ON THE WAR. 


TOWARDS PRETORIA. A Record of the War between Briton and 
Boer. By Julian Ralph. London: C. Arthur Pearson. 


THE growing practice of collecting the letters of war corre- 
spondents and rushing them into book form has several 
disadvantages. “A record of the war between. Briton and 
Boer,” or of any other war, cannot thus be constructed, and 
the result is a collection of sketches which have no common 
scale, and which frequently convey only crude first impres- 
sions. The letters sent by Mr. Julian Ralph to the Daily Mail 
were excellent specimens of their class; but when re-read in 
chapters loosely strung together by another hand for book- 
making purposes they lose much of their relevance and 
actuality. Our knowledge of the events of the war has 
broadened materially since these letters were written, and the 
limited observations of a single eye-witness now fail to corre- 
spond to our wider generalisations. The author, or some one 
else, prefaces the volume by an “ historical foreword,” in which 
the complex problems of South Africa are most inadequately 
treated. The “hatred of the Briton which has waxed stronger 
in the Boer heart” arose, we are told, from “the English 
abhorrence of slavery.” The theory of a vast Dutch con- 
spiracy discovered by Sir A. Milner is conveniently substituted 
for a discussion of the unhappy negotiations and dispatches 
which preceded hostilities. We learn that war had been 
“unofficially . . . . inevitable for nearly twenty years,” 
during the whole of which period “the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State had been arming themselves on a scale 
entirely inconsistent with any mere purpose of maintaining their 
position among South African States.” This view, however, 
was “ prepared in London, under the author's direction, as his 
absence made it impossible for him to consult the 
records.” Not having seen the ample evidence as to the real 
state of the Boer armaments prior to the Raid, he cannot be 
held responsible for this and other statements. Although the 
Boers are depicted throughout in very unpleasant colours, the 
author concentrates his scorn upon the Johannesburg refugees 
who crowded the hotels at Cape Town when he arrived. 
These persons, he tells us, “actually weep over their plates 
at dinner, and half strangle themselves by sobbing as 
they drink their whiskey at bed-time.” For them the 
war, with all the life-long sorrows it has brought, resolves 
itself into the question as to “ what per cent. of their losses the 
British Government will pay when they put in their claims.’’ 
From Orange River to Magersfontein Mr. Julian Ralph 
accompanied Lord Methuen’s force, and his descriptions of 
the four battles are admirable specimens of effective journalism, 
but almost absolutely valueless for the purposes of a perma- 
nent record. Thecorrespondent gives us his fresh impressions 
of what he saw, but of the nature of the Boer positions and of the 
disposition of the attacking forces we have practically nothing. 
The battle of Magersfontein leads the author to conclusions 
wnich are not borne out by the facts. “The methods of 
modern warfare” were certainly not there applied, and the 
result would have been the same if the magazine rifle had not 
existed. ‘There is no lesson to be learned from Magersfontein 
which could not have been derived from Plevna, where the 
losses of the attacking force werefar more severe. In both cases, 
artillery fire played little part, and the issue was decided by the 
rifle, There is no real reason to believe that the defence has 
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gained in power relatively to the attack since 1877-78, and the 
principal change—the adoption of smokeless powder—has not 
proved so demoralizing to the latter as might have been 
expected. Nor is there any ground for supposing that 
artillery fire has disappointed reasonable anticipations, 
although now, as always, it is not universally effective. The 
author appears to forget his own previously expressed opinion 
that the action of Modder River was decided by the British 
artillery, and he fails to understand that if, as he tells us, 
Magersfontein “ was an artillery fight and had been planned as 
such,” it is at least remarkable that the crucial feature of the 
plan was the assault by the Highland Brigade without any 
artillery preparation. The experiences of the campaign in 
South Africa will doubtless lead to great changes in the train- 
ing of the British Army; but the need of most of these 
changes would have been previously admitted if constant 
fighting of Algerian type had not tended to produce neglect 
of the broader teaching of modern war. Scattered throughout 
the book there are too many errors of fact. A major does 
not address his colonel as “old man.” A 4'7 inch gun does 
not bear any resemblance to a“ hock bottle.” General French 
was not sent to the assistance of General Gatacre. To state 
that the unfortunate action at Colenso on December 15th 
failed because “the position was found impregnable ” conveys 
an incorrect impression. Mr. Julian Ralph's book suffers from 
its method of construction, and can have no claim to be 
regarded as a permanent record of any phase of the campaign, 
but it has one merit—it is certainly readable. 


Fas. 





THE HOUSING OF THE POOR. 


WorkKING-CLAss DWELLINGS. By John Honeyman, R.S.A., Henry 
Spalding, W. E. Wallis and Owen Fleming. London: 
P. S. King. 


THE Royal Institute of British Architects has been considering 
the housing problem, and one result of its meditations is the 
pamphlet which lies before us. This consists of four papers 
which were recently read before the society—one upon the 
effects of injudicious legislation, by Mr. Honeyman ; one upon 
block dwellings, by Mr. Spalding ; one upon the later Peabody 
buildings, by Mr. Wallis; and the last on the rebuilding of 
the Boundary Street estate, by Mr. Owen Fleming. To these 
isadded a report of the discussion which took place after the 
reading of the papers. All is interesting; the discussion 
brings out several important points and illustrates a variety of 
opinions, while the papers are the work of men who havea 
practical and, in some cases, a lengthy acquaintance with their 
subject, and are well illustrated by plans and drawings. We 
should be inclined to select Mr. Honeyman’s paper as the 
most suggestive as well as the most generally interesting, 
partly because the other three are more technical, but partly 
because Mr. Honeyman lays stress on a side of the subject 
which is too often forgotten. Every one who has the slightest 
knowledge of the housing problem realises its complexity. It 
is, in fact, a number of separate problems, each more or less 
closely connected with all the others. A common error is to 
confuse the housing problem proper with the question of 
rehousing. The difference between them is well illustrated 
by the Boundary Street experiment. What has been the 
result of that enormous scheme? In the first place 
one of the worst of London’s slums has been cleared 
out and replaced by a_ well-planned area with open 
spaces and good dwellings, and this is all to the good. 
But the dwellings are occupied by “railway guards, clerks, 
builders’ clerks, builders’ foremen, clerks of the works,” for 
whose benefit an enormous amount of trouble, time and money 
has been expended by officials of the London County Council. 
Meanwhile the dispossessed children of the Jago have crowded 
into the poor streets of the immediate neighbourhood, with 
the result that— 


“In one house a woman and four children were found in the 
scullery, and in another house a woman and three children in 


a scullery, so that the table and chairs had to be moved to 

allow the surveyor to pass through to the back.” 
And the housing problem is not only no nearer to its solution, 
but is considerably more difficult than before. Surely this is 
a mistake. Why should the toils and troubles of which Mr. 
Owen Fleming speaks be spent on housing the very people 
who can well afford to live in the outskirts, while the genuinely 
poor are left in a more overcrowded condition than before ? 
Mr. Blashill, the justly respected and devoted ex-architect of 
the London County Council, whose experience is greater than 
that of most men, said in the course of his speech that “if the 
municipal authorities did not build for the very poorest he did 
not know why they should build at all.” We quite agree with 
him. But as long as municipal authorities are bound by, or 
bind themselves with, the red tape of which Mr. Honeyman 
writes, they will do nothing towards housing those who really 
need it. That the experiment can succeed the Liverpool 
Corporation has shown. And it is in this part of the question 
that so many writers and speakers on the housing problem 
seem toerr. There are two things to be considered in building 
houses for the poor. One is what is desirable, and the other 
is what is possible. There is no doubt that it would be very 
nice for every workman to possess a home of four or five 
rooms, well fitted up with copper and larder, coal-cellar and 
bathroom and the rest of the appliances so dear to the heart 
of the reformer. But who is to pay for them? It is 
very clear that their rent cannot come out of the 
pocket of the docker, of the widow with one or two children, 
of the old couple who live on their small savings and what 
little they can earn, of the two working girls who have agreed 
to combine their slender resources. And it is for people of 
this kind that municipalities should build, for now they are 
left to the tenement and the house-jobber, while the superior 
artizan who might live in a builder's cottage or small villa in 
the suburbs is well and cheaply housed at the local authorities’ 
expense. There is a great deal to be said for Mr. Honeyman’s 
plea for the one-roomed tenement. In many cases the young 
or elderly couple, at the beginning or end of life, the widow 
or widower, the single woman, are practically obliged to take 
tenements larger than they want, with more rooms than they 
can afford to furnish or have time to keep clean, because in 
decent, sanitary, wholesome dwellings, not always, but in too 
many cases, a single room is not to be had. The result is that 
they live in one room and leave the other empty, if the rules 
of the building are strict, but oftener still they take lodgers 
and all the evils of overcrowding begin again. The great 
point to remember is that the very poor cannot pay for several 
rooms or for elaborate appliances. Surely the policy which 
seems to point most nearly to the solution of the 
housing problem is the removal of all who can afford 
to live away from the overcrowded central parts of the city 
and the gradual but steady rehousing of the slum-dwelling 
poor who must be on the spot. And to rehouse 
the people of this class infinite patience, a great care 
for economy and simplicity in the construction of their 
dwellings, steady perseverance in educating them to pay rents 
and keep their rooms clean, and a constant recollection that 
we have to undo the mistakes of generations, are essential. 
Why should not some enterprising local authority provide 
dwellings for the really poor, and if it cannot itself manage the 
slum dweller, force him to pay his rents, to clean his stairs, to give 
up the use of banisters and skirtings for fuel, hand the buildings 
over to the care of one of the trained ladies whose system and 
its results is so admirably described in the current Economic 
Review? There are probably many ladies who would be 
willing to manage dwellings, and would do it with success, 
while there are comparatively few who are able to buy a block 
of slum houses in order to carry out the experiment. Such a 
scheme opens out possibilities of solving the housing problem 
and of providing a new profession for educated women at the 
same time. But these considerations are beyond the scope of 
this review, and it only remains to add that the architect's 
pamphlet should be read and meditated upon by all who are 
interested in the housing question, and that Mr. Spalding’s 
paper would have been more useful if he had stated what are 
the rents of the dwellings he describes, and given rather more 
figures as to their cost. 


L. FISHER. 
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AN AMATEUR NAVY. 


A HIstory OF AMERICAN PRIVATEERS. By E. S. Maclay. 
London : Sampson Low. 


At the opening of the recent war between Spain and the 
United States, it will be remembered, there was some discus- 
sion as to whether the Governments would issue letters of 
marque. It was pointed out that neither belligerent was a 
party to the Declaration of Paris in 1856 under which 
privateering was renounced, and that in the Civil War of 
1860-65, while the Federal Government forbore to take any 
steps against a non-existent Southern commerce, the Con- 
federacy launched a few privateers in the vain hope of 
damaging the rich trade of the North. The opportunity was 
not used, to the relief of those who had imagined that either 
Power could contemplate putting itself outside the company 
of civilized nations, and privateering was seen to be dead 
beyond reviving. To any one who reads Mr. Maclay’s book 
at least one reason why the United States hung back in 1856 
will soon appear. The strength of that power at sea, which 
arose and flourished in the War of Independence and was 
again proved triumphantly in that of 1812, was based almost 
entirely upon the practice of privateering. That which had 
served them so well in two struggles with the rulers of the 
sea, and contributed more largely perhaps than any other 
circumstance to the final American success in both wars, was 
not to be abandoned lightly. Powers with strong navies 
could afford to renounce the old system of commerce destroy- 
ing ; but a Power without a foreign policy had no permanent 
use fora navy, yet must not run the risk of being totally 
without naval resources in the event of a quarrel. That was 
in 1856. To-day the United States possess the luxury of a 
foreign policy that may develop to any extent, and the 
attendant boon of a strong navy of modern ironclads—a 
blessing to whose increase there seem to be positively no 
limits. 

We have spoken of the sea-power of the United States 
and of the part it played in winning for them their ultimate 
objects in their two wars with this country. It would surprise 
a good many people—so much are the vital facts of history 
still in the background—to know how little importance was 
attached to the land operations in the War of Independence 
by English public opinion, compared with that which was 
accorded to the progress of the war by sea. Mr. Maclay has 
made use of a number of telling extracts which show clearly 
how well it was realized that in worsting the King’s ships, and 
particularly in destroying our commerce, the colonists were 
planting blows shrewder than any delivered at Saratoga or 
even at Yorktown. Peace was at last concluded in response 
to the popular demands; in all of which the chief argument 
employed was the fearful destruction of British commerce. 
It was, indeed, in some danger of annihilation; our very 
coasts and harbours were threatened ; and 800 vessels and 
16,000 seamen fell into the hands of the enemy. Thus Great 
Britain put an end to a war which was a national disgrace. 
She did so in the moment of her humiliation, and we may 
suppose that had it been the hour of her triumph the task had 
been all the easier. Yet in ten years from that time Great 
Britain was preparing to enter upon the greatest and most 
glorious of her wars. It is one of the many denials which 
history gives to the view that a bad war once entered upon 
must be pushed to a bad conclusion. 

The same thing occurred in 1812. Great Britain found her- 
self in the peculiar and not very creditable position of having 
provoked a war without foreseeing it—our readers are acquainted 
with the sort of situation—and that contest having “proved 
injurious to our commerce, humbling to our pride and dis- 
creditable to the directors of the naval power of the British 
nation” (to quote from a resolution passed by the Glasgow 
merchants in 1814), that nation at length “retired from the 
combat,” as the Times put it, “with the stripes yet bleeding 
on their backs.” 

If the chief agency in the discrediting of Jingo opinion 
and the bringing of Great Britain to terms was, beyond doubt, 
the United States’ sea-power, the main strength of that sea- 
power was, beyond doubt, in private hands. The Northern 
ports were wide awake to the golden fruits to be gathered in 


privateering warfare, and vied with one another in the sending 
out of fine ships, splendidly armed and manned, to prey on 
the enemy's trade, and, by no means seldom, to meet his men- 
of-war, fight them and beat them. In 1812 Boston sent out 
35, Salem 40, New York 55, and Baltimore 58, while during 
the much longer course of the War of Independence 1,151 
privateers were commissioned. 

Mr. Maclay’s book is by no means lacking in incidents 
that hghten the page of history. Indeed, it is an obvious 
advantage of privateering that it affords more scope for 
humour than a Government service. We liked the idea of 
Captain Thomas Boyle, who, on finding that British Admirals 
were quite incapable of maintaining the blockade of the 
United States, which they had nevertheless declared to exist, 
himself issued a private proclamation from his ship the 
Chasseur, declaring— 

“ All the ports, harbours, bays, creeks, rivers, inlets, outlets, 
islands and sea-coast of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland in a state of strict and rigorous blockade.” 

This he had posted in Lloyd’s Coffee House in London. 
Again, there is a fine spirit shown in the arrangement 
made between the crew of the American Prince de 
Neuchatel, imprisoned in the hold of the British ship, and 
their captors on the deck, to sing songs against one another. 
The Americans won easily, and, seeing their advantage, kept 
it up all night, to the disgust of the officers, whose cabins were 
close by. The British seaman, however, had in this case the 
last word, for the sleepless officers hit next day upon the plan 
of rolling roundshot about the deck above the prisoners as 
soon as they began to sing. One thing displeased us in this 
book. Perhaps we are too sensitive ; but it did strike us that 
Mr. Maclay in several places laid an altogether unnecessary 
stress upon the cruel treatment of American prisoners by 
British captors. No doubt it happened, but what end is 
served by lingering over it? 

The ethics of privateering are not discussed by Mr. 
Maclay. Apart from the inevitable degeneration into mere 
robbery which attends all plundering warfare, and turned so 
many of the early privateers into simple pirates when the war 
was over, there was always at the bottom of the practice the 
abominable principle that a war might be waged by the 
Government of a country to the profit of individuals. To 
create or to countenance a special class which rejoices ina 
war and makes great gains-by it is to do a disservice to the 
community. It seems clear that this is so, but the lesson is 
not yet learned. 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


Dr. Guinness Rogers’ half-hearted defence of the Christian 
Churches and their attitude to the war receives the place of 
honour in the Contemporary Review for May. Neither the 
divine nor the politician is at his best. It is the sort of 
document which might be produced by a Joint Committee of 
the National Liberal Federation and Free Church Union. 
Dr. Guinness Rogers seems to be afraid of condemning the 
South African capitalists because so many of them are foreign 
Jews, and he is very angry with Mr. Hobson for mentioning 
the facts in that remarkable chapter “For Whom are we 
Fighting?” which was first seen by readers of THE SPEAKER. 
It is perfectly true that President Kruger was narrow-minded, 
unscrupulous and full of old-fashioned prejudices, but when 
Dr. Rogers asserts that “the Jameson Raid and all that has 
followed are due simply to the mistake made by the President 
in treating as enemies men whom a righteous policy would 
have made his friends,” we feel inclined to cry out: this 
would not have been written in Mr. Gladstone's lifetime. The 
idea of purchasing such friendship so cheaply is comic. The 
speeches and careers of Messrs. Rhodes, Beit, Barnato, Rudd, 
Eckstein, Goerz, Albu, Rutherfoord Harris and the other big 
men of the gang do not show that what they have wanted 
either from the Imperial Government, the Cape Government, 
or the Transvaal Government was “a righteous policy.” 
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Righteous policy is not a currency known in Rhodesian 
banks. Is the Wesselton mine job Dr. Rogers’ idea of a 
righteous policy? A conciliatory policy would have been for 
President Kruger to have allowed the hut tax to be trans- 
planted from Rhodesia to Johannesburg. Would this have 
been a righteous policy? However, some of Dr. Rogers’ 
general precepts are excellent and it is to be hoped they will 
be laid to heart by the missionaries. 


“There is reason to hope,” writes Mr. Edward Dicey in 
the Fortnightly Review for May, “that the Cape, especially if 
its policy is directed—as there seems every prospect of its 
being directed at no distant date—by Mr. Cecil Rhodes, will 
recognise the unwisdom of throwing difficulties in the way of 
confederation.” The elaborate article on “South African 
Reconstruction” from which this sentence is taken does not 
inspire confidence or hope. If the probability of South 
Africa becoming and remaining British after the war is 
over depends upon Mr. Dicey’s arguments and electoral 
statistics our position is precarious in the extreme. But 
if British rule in South Africa is to be consigned to the tender 
mercies of Mr. Rhodes the hopes of Mr. Dicey are even more 
illusory than those of the average Imperialist. 


The new Bookman contains a contribution of much interest 
from the pen of Mrs. J. R. Green—to wit, an appreciation of 
her friend, Canon Atkinson of Danby, whose death at the age 
of eighty-six has recently been reported from the Cleveland 
moors he knew so well :— 

“Very few now survive,” says the writer, “of the race to 
which he belonged—a race happily born in a time when 
England had had her fill of the horrors of war, and before she 
had abandoned herself without reserve to the passions of 
successful commerce.” 

The portrait which Mrs. Green so sympathetically draws is of 
a type hardly to be found among parish clergymen in these 
days. Canon Atkinson was the last of his race—a solitary 
scholar who cared for learning for its own sake, a silent 
observer who by long and patient devotion had acquired the 
second sight of his dalesmen, and had entered into the 
mystery of their moors; a lover of his countryside whose 
patriotic teaching did not require the waving of flags, a his- 
torian who did not aspire to write a text-book. The old order 
changes, and the hard-working parish organiser rules in the 
place where rural clergymen used to be reticent scholars and 
sound thinkers. The new mode has its merits, no doubt, but 
before the older fashion is quite forgotten many will be glad 
to read this memorial so tenderly raised to the author of 
Forty Years in a Moorland Parish. 


The contents of the April Studio seem to us to be 
especially rich and varied. Where there is so much that is 
interesting, it is hard to pick out any special feature, but of the 
five readable articles that constitute the first part of the 
periodical that which treats of Mr. Frank Brangwyn’s decora- 
tive art is possibly the best. To be exact, the subject of the 
article is the decoration of a bedroom in Lansdowne Road, so 
executed that the artist's individuality is stamped on every- 
thing the room contains, from the frieze painted in his familiar 
style to the warmer-toned panels above the bed, to the 
furniture, the wall panels and even the door-handles. The 
writer of the article suggests, further, that Mr. Brangwyn 
is heralding a return to the art idea of the Middle 
Ages, when specialism in any one branch was almost 
forbidden to the artist, and society demanded that he 
should be able to turn his hand to any craft that served 
to adorn and beautify. There is certainly much to be said 
against the narrowness of view of many of our modern painters 
and sculptors. The subject of another well-written article is 
“ The Work of Mrs. Adrian Stokes,” by Harriet Ford. Mrs. 
Stokes appears to have studied in Munich and Paris. Frankly 
naturalistic to start with, her art is now purely decorative in 
aim and treatment ; its dignified line and pure colour are those 
of the pattern-maker ; and, even as Mr. Brangwyn, she 
regards a picture merely as something harmonious and beau- 
tiful to hang on a wall. We learn that Mrs. Stokes visited 
Italy in 1891, and the description of her work as “ the haunting, 
elusive suggestion of a bygone convention” is obviously an 
allusion to the influence of the Italian primitives. Strange to 
say, her work in gesso grosso and her Dutch subjects are not 
mentioned, 


FICTION, 


A Maw oF His Ace. By Hamilton Drummond. London: Ward, 
Lock. 

OUTSIDERS: AN OUTLINE. By Robert W. Chambers. London: 
Grant Richards. 

THE ANGEL oF CHANCE. By G. G. Chatterton. London: John 
Long. 

A Fair BriGAND. By George Horton. London: Ward, Lock. 


As Dumas is to Stanley Weyman so is Stanley Weyman to 
Mr. Hamilton Drummond. Dumas is dead, and not even 
Stanley Weyman can quell the devastating passion for 
historical romance which has swept over this isle of late—a 
passion which threatens to revolutionise our literature and 
shake our drama to its very foundations. The cry for more 
goes up to heaven. And behold, in answer to our prayer arise 
a host of acute and benevolent persons who, from devotion to 
the public weal and contempt of their own individuality, render 
to the great ones of their craft the sincerest (and the most 
remunerative) form of flattery. 

Mr. Drummond's has been a happy task. It would be 
hard to find a novel that conformed more nearly to the ideal 
of the moment than A Man of His Age, or one that could have 
cost its author so little intellectual toil. Can it be, after all, a 
difficult thing to write a historical novel? Here is an almost 
perfect specimen. We have the appropriate background— 
France, at an interesting epoch—the reign of Catherine of 
Medici. We have the approved literary style, forcible, 
picturesque and archaic—a smack of Stevenson and a remi- 
niscence of Scott. We have alarums and excursions, intrigues, 
and counter intrigues, fighting and love making, treachery and 
infanticide. Lastly, we have the characters. These obliging 
people fall into their places quite naturally, act for the most 
part with considerable spirit, and in nowise disturb the 
harmony of the incidents. We are not made uncomfortable 
by the presence of many real historical characters; a name 
now and then is quite enough to produce the right flavour. 
And yet, in spite of this, we turn from the book with dis- 
content. There is no especial fault to find—but it is all so 
terribly familiar ! Five or six years ago it might have roused 
the wildest enthusiasm, but nowadays our jaded palates 
require a stronger stimulant. The time may come (and, 
perhaps, it is not far off) when the fickle public will turn from 
their favourities with ungrateful scorn. Mr. Drummond has 
proved that he is clever enough to write historical novels. 
Will he also prove that he is clever enough to stop? 

It may be doubted whether the author of The Ashes of 
Empire will add much to his literary reputation by the publi- 
cation of Outsiders, but it is not unlikely to make his name 
better known. When an author describes his own surroundings, 
or pretends to describe them (for we cannot be quite sure if 
Mr. Chambers’ new book is to be taken seriously), the large 
host of those who have literary ambitions look on with 
astonishment and wonder, and admire and long for a life which 
never really existed, or, if it did, could by no possibility be 
theirs. It is the kind of book which adds largely to the list of 
unsuccessful novelists. Roughly speaking, for the artistic 
intention of Outsiders is obscure, it may be described as a 
study of American Bohemianism, which it would be unfair to 
describe as a colossal sham, but which is, at least to the 
European mind, so ludicrous a pose that it is very hard to 
avoid takingit seriously. The inhabitants of “the Monastery” 
make restless efforts to appear like Quartier Latin students, 
and fail signally in the attempt, or at best only produce what 
the American student has made of the Quartier. Besides 
claiming the crown of superior naughtiness they aim at self- 
repression and wear an air of conscious reserve which is no 
reserve at all. They are like hard disciplined schoolboys in 
their first year of becoming “ men,” only they seem to be more 
anxious for an audience. 

It is amusing to see the traditional points of view of the 
author translated into American. Here is what Mr. Chambers 
calls an epigram on publishers :— 

“Justice is long-armed ; publishers are long-eared, and a 
wisp of hay in their mouths produces the desired bray of 
pleasure where a whack with a stick wielded by the long arms 
of Justice would invite kicking and stampeding.” 

The book is written in this style: “Mediocrity isa bacillus 
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whose culture begins and ends in over-culture.” We imagined 
that people had given up writing like that three years ago. 
Mr. Chambers at least wrote then with more directness and a 
happier fancy. That he has not lost his old gift may be 
seen in the description of. his hero and Dulcie Wyvern—in 
some instances reminiscent of Catriona and David Balfour. 
We hope that he will not become a slave to the literary affecta- 
tions which disfigure Outsiders : an Outline. 

The Angel of Chance, by Mr. (or is it Miss ?) G. G. Chatterton, 
is a readable enough story, which will probably escape being 
read, The writer has more intelligence than imagination, and 
more interest in people than power in character painting. 
Yet he has skill in construction and a pleasant literary style. 
His heroine, if commonplace, is real and attractive, and there 
are more than one or two skilful touches in the painting of the 
hero. There is a literary feeling in the book which is not mere 
affectation. We are grateful for so graceful and simple a 
story, though we rather resent the tiresome device of providing 
the heroine with an opportune future. We cannot see any 
great improvement on the same author’s The Sport of Cir- 
cumstance, but we shall look out with interest for his next book. 

A Fair Brigand is good comedy spoiled by becoming 
tragedy. It is one of those books which certainly begin in 
order to end well, and yet it ends with the murder of a man 
who has only been introduced in the last few chapters. Mr. 
Horton seemed to find the pretty dilemma into which he 
had put his hero too much for him, and instead of working 
up the elements of burlesque in the book till he could satisfy 
the reader with some roaring absurdity, he preferred to take 
seriously the ridiculous situation of the professor married 
against his will to the brigand’s daughter who had saved 
him from her father. The book inevitably recalls About's 
Roi des Montagnes, and of course does not stand comparison 
with it; but there is a great deal of promise in it. The weak 
and amiable American Consul, and John Creamer, the American 
journalist, are well-sustained characters, though one belongs 
to the realm of comedy and the other to the realm of bur- 
lesque. The fair brigand herself is pure tragedy. This con- 
fusion makes the book a failure, but it is the most promising 
failure we have read for some time. 
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